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LOOPING THE LOOP ON A BICYCLE, 


THE FASCINATION OF FAST MOTION. 


By WILLIAM 


IME flies. Time was before man was; 
and when man came, a creature of time, 
although intended for eternity, he took on 
the nature of his environment and promptly 
proceeded to improve it—to get ahead of 
time, as he expresses it in these later days 
of his marvelous progress. The fascination 
which fast motion holds for man may there- 
fore with justice be said to be one of his 
inherent qualities, for which he should not 
be held strictly to account; and if at times 
he exceeds the speed allowance, leniency 
should be exercised in the judgment of his 
offending. 
This logical and inevitable deduction 
from a natural premise should not, how- 
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ever, be construed into license to ‘‘scorch- 
ers,’’ who are prone to run over foot-pas- 
sengers whose motion is not sufficiently fast 
to get them beyond the danger-line in 
time. 

With merely a bare mention of the earli- 
est record of speed, namely, that of Lucifer 
falling from heaven with such rapidity 
as to produce, by atmospheric friction, a 
temperature so great that it has not per- 
ceptibly cooled to this day (see Orthodox 
teports), we plunge at once into the rush 
of those exponents of speed which at pres- 
ent exert an irresistible fascination over all 
sorts and conditions of men, women and 
children. 








SPEEDING OVER 


Of all these, the horse has the prestige 
of continuity, and as far back as the time 
of Job, three thousand five hundred years 
ago, he was no less a favorite than he is 
in our time at thousands of race-tracks and 
roadways all over the world. And what 
a fascination of fast motion is his! He is 
a veritable volume of the poetry of motion, 
bound in satiny skin. Strong-limbed, 
deep-chested, quivering, red of nostril, he 
comes down the home-stretch in a burst of 
speed that draws tense the nerves of thou- 
sands of eager spectators, and flies under 
the wire in a flash that brings the grand 
to its feet, strains the necks of the 
over the fences in uncontrol- 


stand 
‘*bleachers’’ 


Vonertis 





THE WAVES. 
lable infield to its 
carriage-tops, and the air with 
thundering cheers that raise the azure roof 
of the earth. All fast motion has its fas- 
cination; other fast motions have theirs; 
but none is quite comparable with that of 
leads down the home- 
Ilis is the living, sen- 


lifts the 
crowds 


excitement, 


the horse which 
stretch to victory. 
tient motion, with throbbing heart and 
coursing blood behind it, and no living man 
can remain passive under its powerful influ- 
ence. The caviler may say a horse-race is 
unattractive unless a bet is up; millions of 
reputable witnesses may be called who will 
testify to the contrary. 

Differing in degree and kind, but none 
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**NECK AND NECK.”’ 
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the less fascinating, is the drive behind 
the rapid roadster, when one may feel the 
physical force of the power that lifts the 
flving feet and sends the great horse down 


the way in strides that devour distance 
and spin the wheels until the whirling 
spokes actually sing songs of moticn 


through the retarding air. 

All horseback-riding is a pleasure, more 
When the put to the 
run, it becomes a fascination. To feel the 
bunch of muscles settling for the forward 
spring; to feel the rise, the flight, the 


or less. horse is 
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WORLDS RECORD, 


gathering for the next; to hear the hurry- 
hoof-beats; to 


ing catch the whistling 
wind, and see the trees along the road 
blurred into astring of green—all this com- 
into a fascination that 


nor accident can quite destroy. 


bines neither time 
Sut exceed- 
ing this is the fascination of the cavalry 
charge in battle. Poets have sung and 
painters have painted the spirit of it; and 
soldiers who have witnessed it and have 
been part of it unite in describing it as 
the most impressive of all battle-scenes. 


There is an element of danger in all fast 
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A RECORD-BREAKING JUMP. 


motion. The laws of inertia may not be 
violated without incurring the penalty. 
Going too fast may mean injury or destruc- 
tion to rider and ridden. Perhaps this ele- 
ment is a factor in the fascination. Under 
this head may be especially included those 
modern feats of fast motion, ‘‘shooting the 
chute’? and ‘‘looping the loop,’’ in the 
ordinary fashion or by wheel, this latter 
being extra-hazardous. By the ordinary, 
one may shoot the chute or loop the loop 
and enjoy or not, as his temperament is, 
the peculiar fascination of a sudden dip 
down the steep incline or the heart-stop- 
ping, topsy-turvy whirl around the loop. 
That there is a strange fascination in this 
kind of motion cannot be denied success- 
fully. Fortunes are made by the propriec- 


‘““ FULL SPEED AHEAD.” 


tors of the opportunities to indulge in it, 
out of those who feel that they must shoot 
the chutes and loop the loops; while thou- 
sands of timid ones, who dare not try, are 
fascinated by the sight of the venturesome 
as they go careering and careening through 
the air. 

Shooting the chute or looping the loop 
on bicycles is so dangerous that only the 
skilled professionals attempt it, and such 
is the fascination of this form of fast mo- 
tion that those who accomplish it become 
features in circuses and other show-places, 
and they attract crowds everywhere. A 
more thrilling exhibition can scarcely be 
devised than that of the bicycler plunging 
down a long decline at a speed so great as 
to make of him and his machine but an 
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indistinguishable flash of color, with death 
When he adds to 
this sudden shooting downward through 


on the side always. 


the air a great loop around the inner 
circle of which his impetus carries him, 
head down, contrary to the law of gravi- 
tation, a thrill whose fascination is almost 
mesmeric is given to an audience. As 
the wheel whizzes down toward the loop, 
gathering velocity at every revolution, the 


spectators sit 
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close and have a near view of a yacht fly- 
ing under all sail, smashing the waves 
from her prow, dashing the spray high 
over her sides, and leaving a great white 
trail in her wake, his blood tingles in his 
veins, his eyes dance with the dancing 
vessel, and the fascination of fast motion 
has laid its mystic hands upon him. 

The tremendous speed of the large ocean 
steamers loses its effect on the mind by 
reason of the 





spellbound, and | \- 


a silence which 
is painful falls 
as the loop is 
reached and the 
wheel whirls 
upside down 
and around the 
circle. Then out 
from the other 
side the rider 
safely dashes, and 
is greeted with 
an outburst of 
applause as 
grateful to him 
as it is relieving 
to the pent-up 
feelings of those 
who give it. 
Less fascina- 
ting, perhaps, 
than other forms 
of fast motion, 
because distance 
weakens the di- 
rect influence, 
and yet more 
beautiful to the 
eye because of its 
surroundings, is 
yacht-racing. To 
experience the 
fascination at its 
best, one should be aboard the yacht, where 
the draw of the wind may be felt and the 
sound of the rushing waters may be heard. 
At a distance across the glistening bay, 
hedged in by green hills, it is the beauty of 
the wide white sails bulging against the sun 
and the shapely keel caressing the waves 
which appeals to the eye, rather than the 
fascination of speed, which appeals to a pro- 
founder sense. Yet when one can run in 













A NOVEL FORM OF FAST MOTION, 

































| greater immen- 

sity of the sea, 
and the spectator 
is unable to real- 


‘ ° » 
/ ize fully what 
‘| their motion is. 


He may, how- 
ever, have a most 
vivid realization 
of the fascination 
of fast motion in 
mass, if he will 
make a journey 
by steamer 
through the rap- 
ids of the St. 
Lawrence. Here, 
through the 
angry waters, 
smashing and 
foaming over 
sunken and dan- 
verous rocks, the 
huge bulk of the 
vessel is hurled at 
railway speed— 
thirty-five miles 
an hour in 
places, it is said. 
The voyager on 
deck clutches the 
rail, watching 
fearfully the 
rocks to the left, 
the tree-girt 
shore to the right, almost in touch of him; 
he is fascinated and frightened, yet glad to 
be there, and only too glad when he is safely 
through and into the quieter waters below. 
Another steamer whose speed the ob- 
server may enjoy is the torpedo-boat, the 
fastest thing that goes in water except a 
fish. These little, low, long, lithe, steel- 
scaled serpents of the sea weave their way 




























through the 
waters, curl- 
ing the huge, 
rolling waves 
back from 
their bows 
and dashing 
out of vision 
so quickly 
that one has 
scarcely time 
to know 
what strange 
charm it was 
that held him 
for an instant 
ae AN cae and was gone 
FASTER THAN THE WIND. 
so soon. 

To the railway-train the record of the 
highest speed belongs, and while the fas- 
cination of its fastness may not be so pow- 
erful as that of some other forms of motion, 
it is more widely distributed and more 
frequently exerts its influence. Day in 
and day out, year after year, the best of 
us, the worst of us, the old of us, the 
young of us, wait to watch a train whiz by, 
and the charm of it is as fresh and as strong 
with the last one that passed as it was 
with the first. 
staff, stops to look, and the toddler by his 
side lifts up its chubby hands and shouts 
its delight, each entranced by the same 


The old man, bent on his 
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witchery. A train 
standing on a siding 
would not be noticed, 
but when it is imbued 
with the spirit of speed 
and rushes along its iron 
course, it makes all the 
world subject to its 
charm. In the moving- 
picture exhibitions, 
the most popular form 
of presenting pictures, 
there is none more pop- 
ular, none that more 
catches and holds an 
audience, than the pic- 
ture of the lightning 
express. Merely a bit 
of smoke at first, far up 
the track, then grow- 
ing larger as it comes 
rushing on, it fills the 
canvas an instant and 
dashes out of sight, 
followed by the ap- 
plause of its willing 
slaves. Any other pic- 
ture may be omitted and there will be 
no protest from an audience, but if the 
fast flier does not appear, everybody thinks 
he has missed the best part of the show. 
Such is the fascination even in this mimic 
motion. 
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A HURDLE-RACE, 


To the traveler on a train, the charm of 
speed, though the spell is reversed, exerts 
its power and holds him fast at the car 
window, watching the circling cyclorama of 
hill and valley, river and plain, town and 
country, hour after hour, unwearied by the 
strain. Or if wearied, he is not conscious 
of it until the train stops and the spell is 
off. But what the fascination is at a car 
window is nothing compared with the 


SPEED ON 


SKATES 





thrilling sensation of speed the _ novice 
experiences when he is fortunate enough to 
get a seat at the cab window and looks 
about him from the locomotive. There 
all the hurry and roar and power of the 
train are centered, and he seems to be in 
the very core of the magic circle that 
carries his brain in a whirl and transfixes 
every sensory nerve. On each side the land- 
scape is a confused continuity of objects, 
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MAKING UP 


and as he gazes ahead he feels that the 
twin strips of shining steel, stretching 
far away until they meet, are being rolled 
up under the quivering engine that hides 
them in its swiftness. Other motions fas- 
cinate by their beauty and grace; this fas- 
cinates by its strength and savagery. Walt 
Whitman has written: 
‘*O the engineer's joys, 
To go with the locomotive ; 
To hear the hiss of steam—the merry shriek— 
the steam whistle—the laughing locomotive ! 
To push with resistless way and speed off in 
distance.”’ 


But the locomotive, pushing with resist- 








LOST TIME, 
less way and speeding off in distance, does 
not charm with its smile. It may laugh, 
but, to the novice at least, its laugh is 
one that curdles the blood. Its fascination 
is of a sterner sort which seeks to break its 
subject rather than to bend him. 
Competing in speed with railway-trains, 
yet lacking their powerful fascination be- 
cause embodying so much less of strength, 
are the graceful ice-yachts, whose steel 
runners, under the pressure of wide-expand- 
ing sails, skim lightly over the frozen 
plain at the rate of a mil a minute—faster 
even than the wind that blows them. These 
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AN AUTOMOBILE ROAD RACE, 
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are the white pigeons of flight, as the loco- 
motive is the black eagle. Thousands brave 
the winter’s cold and wind to watch them 
sail, and they hold the watchers to them, 
but with a gentler influence. It is not 
until one takes his place, flat down beneath 
the sails, and feels himself whirled along 
at terrific speed, so near the surface over 
which he glides that he involuntarily 
shrinks from contact with it, that he feels 
the true fascination of an ice-yacht’s fast 
motion. 

Skating on ice is a fascinating sport, and 
not the least of its attractions is the high 
rate of speed that may be attained with com- 
paratively small effort. While thousands 
of men, women and children crowd the 
glistening surface of rivers, lakes and 
ponds, drawn thither by the charm of the 
motion they may call up in themselves, 
almost as many thousands come for the en- 
joyment of watching the swiftly swinging 
figures flying hither and yon in long, grace- 
ful curves, darting 
in and out like 
swallows on the 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT IN FAST MOTION, 


wing and dashing straight away across the 
open like an arrow from the bow. 
Foot-racing, another form of leg-propul- 
sion, excites deep interest, and at a college 
foot-race crowds of students, with the 
pretty maids they adore, gather about the 
cinder-track and watch, entranced, the 
runners striving for the goal. Equal inter- 
ests might be at stake in a walking-match, 
but the fascination of fast motion is lack- 
ing in that, and such races are as wanting 
in the spell that binds as is a piece of 
putty. Fast motion is the thing, and the 
sprinter’s speed is the sorcery of his suc- 
cess. 
The speediest form of leg-propulsion is 
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phenomenal popular- 


ity of that aid to rapid progress, 
which quickly followed its de- 
velopment into a recognized ve- 


he the wheel, and the 


hicle of movement, was no more 
than an additional demonstration of the 
fascination of fast motion. Millions of 
people who had never gone out of a 
walk, fascinated by the speed of the bi- 
cycle, provided themselves with wheels and 
flew all over the country from lake to gulf, 
from sea to sea, and some went clear around 
the world. They were not content with 
seeing others spinning over the smooth 
roads: the fever of the fascination burned 
in their blood, and they must spin them- 
selves; and they did. Never in the his- 
tory of man’s progress was there anything 
like it, and so strong was its hold that one 
of the great manufacturing industries of this 
and other countries has laid a permanent 








RACING WITH A STIFF GALE, 


foundation upon a fascination which was 
little less than an infatuation. Bicycle- 
racing was a natural sequence, for fast mo- 
tion was the impelling spirit of it all, and 
the very highest speed that was in man 
and machine was demanded by eager thou- 
sands. A mile a minute was attained by 
one rider, a rate faster than ever flesh and 
blood had propelled itself at. It was sec- 
ond only to the speed of steam, and human 
strength and endurance have not yet ex- 
ceeded that limit. It was the result of 
the cry, ‘‘Faster! faster!’’ from the fasci- 
nated ones whose imagination compassed 
the infinite. Is it any wonder that we 
have now a tribe of ‘‘scorchers,’’ which 
many of us heartily wish was among the 
‘‘lost tribes’’? 

Next of kin to the bicycle is the automo- 
bile, urged by steam or electricity 
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or gas. Leg-propulsion was too slow; the 
horse was a back number. What was 
needed to satisfy the craving for greater 
speed was a carriage run by machinery. 
More than a mile a minute the auto may 
go—and still maker and driver and specta- 
tor are not satisfied. There is a universal 
desire for a higher speed, manifested any- 
where and everywhere when two autos 
are near each other on the road to test their 
pace. ‘‘Let her go! let her go!"’ is the 
shout from the friends of each, all eager 
to see the race, all fascinated by the sight 
of these railless locomotives rushing pell- 
mell along the highway. 

The mere riding in an auto over the 
roads exercises a peculiar charm on those 
who have indulged in it, even to a limited 
extent. Not only does the easy elasticity 
of the motion please, but the speedy travel 
with no visible effort exhilarates and at- 
tracts as that of no other vehicle does. 

Related to the auto on one side of the 
family and to the locomotive on the other 
is the trolley-car, also one of the later expres- 
sions of speed. The trolley-car may not be 
‘*the fastest thing on wheels, *’ but the faster 
it dashes down grades, across valleys, by 
waving fields of grain, past pleasant farm- 
houses and along the roadside, leaving slow- 
going carts and wagons in its wake, the 
more powerful is the charm to those who 
pay the lowest price for the longest hauls 
known to transportation. It may be 
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AN EXCITING 


denied by some that speed is a factor in its 
attractiveness, but the records will disprove 
the denial. Almost invariably in localities 
where the old-fashioned horse-cars could 
scarcely find patrons enough to pay running 
expenses the adoption of the trolley has 
revolutionized passenger traftic. The peo- 
ple were the same, their number had not 
been materially increased, nor had they 
fallen heir to fortunes; but the fascination 
of fast motion fell upon them when they 
saw the scurrying trolley-car go by with a 
saucy flirt around the corner, where before 
the horse-car plodded its weary way, and 
forthwith they quit walking and took the 
trolley. 

Every year the banks of our rivers, at 
certain favorable points, are lined with 
thousands of spectators intently watching 
far across the water the rhythmic rise and 
fall of oars and the measured motion of 


‘‘eights’’ or ‘‘fours’’ who pull. <A boat- 


STEEPLECHASE, 


race is on, and they are there to see which 
crew has the greater speed. They are in- 
terested from the start, of course, but the 
interest is tame until the finish approaches 
and the swaying bodies move to quicker 
impulses and the oars rise and fall in 
faster time. Quicker, faster—quicker, 
faster—ten thousand hearts throb with the 
beating oars in strained silence till the 
stake is passed, then the spell is broken 
in a burst of shouts that echoes away in the 
valleys and rebounds upon the hills that 
touch the far horizon. 

It is true enough that in all contests the 
element of superiority in strength, skill 
and endurance enters largely into the in- 
terest of the spectators, but there must be 
speed to insure the fascinating interest 
which makes racing contests the most at- 
tractive of all sports. If it were not so, 
there would be contests of slowness, and 


we should have canal-boat-races and cow- 
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races and truck-races and scow-races. No 
matter how great the prizes offered and 
how long the pedigrees of such contestants, 
nor how fiercely they might struggle to 
win, such contests would never attract. 
In former times long-distance horse-races, 
three, five, ten, and even twenty miles, 
were run, and there were famous long-dis- 
tance horses—the best type of horse ever 
bred, too—but endurance is not fascinating. 
The horses must go faster. Flesh and blood 
and bone could not meet the demand for 
twenty miles, nor ten, nor five, nor three; 
the noble animal could do his best for a 
mile, for a minute and a half or two min- 
utes, according to his gait. and a mile or 





held slider and spectator enthralled by its 
reckless rush. Some left-handed admirer 
of tobogganing bas described it as: ‘*Z— 
z—zt; and walk back half a mile up a 
hill.*’ There is, no doubt, some truth in 
this description of the quick descent and 
the labor to return to the point where one 
may take flight again, but thousands for- 
get this in the fascination of the sport, and 
toil backward and upward for that one 
magic moment of ‘*Z—z—azt.’’ 

The terror of all fast motion is the fierce, 
wild rush of a fire-engine through the 
thronging thoroughfares of a great city. 
The tearing speed of the horses among 
their slow-moving brethren; the intense 


t SHOOTING THE CHUTES ON A BICYCLE, 


less is now the popular distance for a horse- 


race. 
Of the family of *‘chutes’’ and *‘loops”’ 
and ‘‘roller coasters’’—that is, of uncon- 


trolled speed whose power is gravity—is 
tobogganing, which exerted its powers of 
fascination to a considerable extent some 
years ago. But it had such limitations that 
general popularity was impossible to it, 
albeit those who had once gone down a 
toboggan slide, especially those of the femi- 
nine gender, readily admitted that it was 
‘‘nerfectly fascinating.*? The element of 
danger was strong, but the wild speed of the 
toboggan plunging down the steep incline 





face of the driver, strapped to his seat and 
bent far forward straining at the drawn 
reins in his hands, guiding his team in and 
out among the hundreds of vehicles in his 
way: the firemen clinging to the engine; 
the flying sparks and trailing smoke; the 
beating of the cylinders: the desperate 
haste of it all. furnish a fascination that 
never fails in its effects. However long a 
man has lived in the midst of alarms, how- 
ever strenuous his life, he stops always 
when he hears the clang of the gong and 
takes his place along the curb with hun- 
dreds as helpless as he to watch the engine 


go by. It represents the combined energy 
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DIVING 


and speed of man and horse and steam in 
their frenzied race to fight an enemy whose 
power to destroy can be paralyzed only by 
promptness, and the fascinating force of 
this combination of man, horse and steam 
cannot be withstood. 

Leaving the land and the sea for a mo- 
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HORSES. 


ment, we float into the air in a balloon for 
a new sensation. Of all motions, this is 
the one motion that is imperceptible, and 
yet it is strangely fascinating. There is 
no throbbing of machinery, no rolling of 
wheels, no panting of lungs, no jar of road 
or rail, no sense of push or pull, no fixed 
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LOOPING 
object by which to gage our speed of pass- 
ing, no breeze made by the movement of 
the great globe of corded silk through the 
surrounding and supporting air. The bal- 
loon stands still, a glittering speck on a 
silent sky, and, far below, the earth seems 
to be falling away into the bottomless abyss 
of distance. And the spell of it awes and 
frightens and overcomes. 

We live in an age of progress and prob- 
lem, the problem being how to stay the 
flight of time, or to neutralize it by keep- 
ing up with it, by preventing its getting 
ahead of us. It may be that our desire to 
prolong the brief hour that is allotted to 
us has developed in us a love of fast mo- 
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THE LOOP. 

tion—an infatuation, if you please, as in 
other loves of the human kind. In any 
event, this fascination has brought into 
being our steamships, our telegraphs, our 
railroads, our telephones, our fast presses, 
our sewing-machines, our typewriters, our 
rapid-firing guns, our champions of speed 
on the turf, our automobiles and bicycles, 
and our vast variety of time-saving ma- 
chinery in all branches of manufacture. 
Indeed, it is the inspiration of the whole 
world’s material development, because if 
the world had not felt and responded to 
the fascination of fast motion, it would 
have stood still and the man of to-day 
would yet be prehistoric man. 
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By T. C. CRAWFORD 


HE coronation of King Edward VII. is 
a subject of rather languid interest 
in England, except perhaps in the official 
world which is immediately concerned in 
the showy and elaborate ceremonies now 
being planned by the Earl Marshal, the 
Duke of Norfolk, supplemented by the 
labor of the Earl of Clarendon, the Lord 
Chamberlain. 
The King 
will be no 
more king 
after the cor- 
onation than 
now. He has 
already taken 
the oath and 
bas been in- 
ducted into 
his office by 
the full cere- 
monial of 
legal require- 
ments. For 
a full year 
and a half he 
will have 
acted as king 
when the day 
of his for- 
mal corona- 
tion arrives. 
The prac- 
tical folk of 
modern times 
might ask 
what point 
there is in 
the devising 
of a pageant- 
ry and the 
reviving of 
the ceremo- 
nies of the middle ages to record further 
oflicially the established fact that *‘* His 
Most Excellent Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
by the Grace of God of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions Beyond the Seas 
King, Defender of the Faith and Em- 
peror of India,’’ is entitled to reign. 
To any such query the answer would be 
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THE KING AND QUEEN IN ROYAL ROBES. 









































given that such ceremonies follow long- 
established custom, that after the year of 
official mourning for a royal death there 
have always been splendid ceremonial fes- 
tivities of final confirmation. Any one who 
knows anything of English life will under- 
stand the tenacity with which ancient cus- 
The extremity to 
which this is 
carried can- 
not be better 
illustrated 
than in the 
fact that a 
formal com- 
mittee of the 
House of 
Parliament, 
prior to the 


toms are adhered to. 


opening of 
any new ses- | 
sion, care- 
fully inspects 
the subter- 
ranean cham- 
bers of the 
IIouses to see 
that no Guy 
Fawkes has 
again con- 
spired for 
their destruc- 
tion. 
Royalty 
holds its 
sway in Eng- 
land largely 
through _ so- 
cial prestige. 
So great is its 
influence’ in 
this direction 
that it takes 
a bold man to criticize, or even ridicule in 
the slightest degree, the ceremonials of 
royalty. When the King and the Queen 
rode down to Parliament to go through 
the first ceremony of induction, no one 
ventured to suggest that the absurd sway- 
ing coach of the fairy-tale that carried 
them had been copied and improved upon 
by many a London manager in his Christmas 
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A DECORATED LONDON STREET. 


productions for the amusement of children. 

The indifference of the educated world 
of London to the pageantry of the coming 
summer is shown by the fact of the unusual 
number of houses offered for rent during 
the season. You hear everywhere of people 
who hope to let their homes for large 
prices and to enjoy the benefit thereof on 
the Continent. 

The tendency to criticize and make light 
of the affair is seen in the occasional para- 
graphs of writers who fall upon small side- 





THE HISTORIC COACH OF STATE, 


features for the exercise of their wits. The 
peers’ and peeresses’ coronets in the jewel- 
ers’ windows are their favorite targets. It 
requires a mind carefully trained to look 
upon an aristocracy with awe to repress a 
smile in looking at the clumsy headgear 
of the peers. Take a crown made in the 
form of a bird-cage, erect a metal tuft on 
the top, line the frame with red velvet, 
then thicken the lower rim of the headgear 
with a narrow strip of ermine, and one 
has an adornment so absurd that it would 
take a man of unusually fine 
physical attainments to carry 
the thing off. The nicety of 
the fit will also determine the 
line between what is merely 
amusing and the absurd. In 
the olden days these **caps”’ 
may have been impressive. 
Through the newspapers the 
public has been informed that 
the coronets are, by order, 
to be made of strictly imita- 
tion materials and that no 
solid gold or real jewels are 
to be employed in their 
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KING EDWARD'S LATEST PORTRAIT. 
make-up: upon this account their appear- 
ance in the shop-windows provokes smiles. 
Some of the paragraphers in speaking 
of them say that they are being made 
for some of the peers upon the weekly- 
payment system. ‘‘Coronets on hire*’ is the 
chaffing point of another writer, alluding 
to the poverty of many peers who will be 
obliged to be present in their official robes 
upon the occasion of the coronation. I 
had given me recently by a smart London 
tailor the terms of expenditure of a modern 
peer for his dress of ceremony. His official 
costume, worn under his long red-velvet 
cloak, trimmed with ermine, is made for 
fifteen guineas, about seventy-five dollars. 
His cloak costs about as much more. <A 
very good coronet can be had for about 
fifteen dollars. So far as the peer is con- 
cerned, his dress does not represent much, 
but for the peeresses the figures are of 
course much larger. The rough estimate 
of the cost to the average peer of his share 
in the coronation ceremonies—carriages, 
servants, visit to town, the incidental 
hospitality—is moderately fixed at one 
thousand pounds. 

The King is a good business man and he 
knows the value to English trade of giving 
here during the year as brilliant a spec- 


tacle as royalty is capable of devising. He 
spends much of his time in London, which 
means a great deal for local trade. It is 
said to be one of his most serious hopes to 
have the South African war closed before 
the coronation. Without that there will 
be no real pleasure, so far as the English 
people are concerned, in the mere cere- 
monies. There is a spirit of despondency 
over the protracted affair that casts a stupe- 
fying shadow over all English life. 
Westminster Abbey, where the corona- 
tion ceremonies will take place, has a ca- 
pacity of eight thousand people, providing 
an average space sixteen inches square for 
each individual. This will barely give 
accommodation for the officials who have 
the absolute right to be present. Those 
who cannot secure entrance here will tind 
good posts of vantage in the stands to 
be erected just outside the abbey. Fan- 
tastic prices are now asked for places in this 
neighborhood. One hundred and fifty 
guineas for a window is quite an ordinary 
price, but there are few takers. The 
chances are that, as before in jubilee years, 
there will be a great tumble in the prices. 
The abbey will be in the absolute charge 
of the Earl Marshal for twenty-four hours 
preceding the ceremony. Some of the 
newspapers comment upon the fact that 
for the first time in its Protestant history 
this venerable building will be in the 
hands of a Catholic. When the Duke of 
Norfolk takes charge, all services will be 
suspended until the final ceremony of cor- 
onation is completed. He has the ordering 
of every detail of the ceremony of the 26th 
of June in the abbey and of an official pro- 
cession throughout the city on 
the following day. It is the 
Lord Chamberlain who invites 
the guests and allots to them 
their places, but he has not 
the power to keep out a 
small company of West- 
minster School boys, who 
from time immemorial 
have had the right of en 
trance to the abbey 
upon all times and oc- 
casions. In the cur- 
rent literature of the 
coronation periods, 
a number of the most 
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THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 


interesting pictures of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria are given by former West- 
minster School boys, who swarmed in the 
loftsin 1837. <A few of these now ancient 
boys survive and write exultingly of the 
time when they exercised this prerogative. 

The King is a master of all the intricate 
requirements of court etiquette and is very 
exacting in seeing that they are fully ob- 
served. He carries this to such an extent 
that in the ordinary receptions at 
the palace he invariably notices 
the orders worn by his visitors 
and whether they are in the exact 
place which etiquette prescribes. 
The Earl Marshal therefore has to 
study carefully all the details of 
former ceremonies to see that cor- 
shall prevail. He 
even carried this to the extent of 
having wax figures in his drawing- 
room, clothed in the correct habil- 
iments of the occasion, so that cos- 
tumers can have models to follow. 

The members of the Court o! 
Claims, who have to 
sider the merits of various 
petitions of high officials 7 ‘ 
relating to the coronation, 


rectness has 


con- 


have had to pass on many 


odd Most of the 


cases. 





WAX FIGURES SET UP BY THE EARL MARSHAL, SHOWING 
TO BE 


JUNE 28, 1837. 


claims presented by various peers are based 
upon hereditary customs, and they look very 
odd in the light of modern times. For in- 
stance, the Earl of Derby has petitioned that 
he should have the right to bring the King’s 
clothes on the morning of the coronation and 
to aid him in his toilet. His compensation 
for this under the old custom would have 
been forty yards of velvet, the King’s bed 


the furniture of his bed- 


bedding, 


and 
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The Ceremony of 
the CHAMPION of ENGLAND giving 


the Challenge at the Coronation 
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chamber, his wearing-apparel of the prece- 
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ding day, and his night-gown. 

Several of the representatives of the 
Barony of Bedford have asked for various 
things—one a thread towel, one a tun of 
wine, and another the cloth on which 
their Majesties shall have walked on their 
way out of the palace. Another petitioner 
claims the right to make a mess of grout 
in the King’s kitchen on the night follow- 
ing the coronation; he sent in no explana- 
tion of the peculiar nature of this dish. The 
Master of the Horse has laid claim to all 
the silver dishes to be used on that day on 
the King’s table. Lord De Grey of Thyn 
succeeded in his application for the right 
to carry the King’s spurs, although the 
other applicants were the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Derby and the Earl of Kent. 

As to the coronation-day itself, June 
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26th, the ceremonies will probably 
follow those prescribed for the cor- 
onation of Queen Victoria. On ac- 
count of her youth, the very long and 
fatiguing ceremonial of her predeces- 
sor, William IV., was somewhat cur- 
tailed, and it is understood that the 
ceremonies in the abbey will follow 
very strictly those of 1837. There 
will be no formal banquet following 
the coronation, but the King will 
dine quietly with a few friends. The 
ceremony in the abbey will probably 
occupy three to four hours. The cor- 
onation procession is expected to leave 
Buckingham Palace exactly at ten 
o'clock in the morning. The King 
will spend the night preceding the 
coronation in this palace. The pa- 
rade will be by the Duke of York 
steps, through the Horse Guards, down 
Parliament Street to Westminster Ab- 
bey. The formal and more elaborate 
coronation procession will take place 
the following day. 

The ceremony in the abbey will be 
most interesting. The royal robes and 
regalia will be brought to the abbey 
from the Tower on the night prece- 
ding and placed in charge of the Dean 
of Westminster, who will conduct with 
the King a private rehearsal of some 
of the features of the next day’s cer- 
emony. During the ceremony the 
Dean himself will have a place to the 
left of the sovereign, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being the one who will conduct 
the ceremony. The Lord Chamberlain has 
not yet given out for publication the exact 
details of the 
program, but 
I have had 
given me from 
an official 
source an exact 
summary off 
the coronation 
of the late 
Queen, which 
I shall give 
here, and from 
it can be 
learned — prac- 





tically the pEO= THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, EARL 
gram for the MARSHAL. 





coronation of King Edward VII. There 
will be some slight variations, the music 
will be different, and there will be no 
throwing of money in the crowd, as upon 
the last occasion a great many accidents 
occurred and many people were injured. 
A number of medals, however, will be 
struck, representing the custom in a differ- 
ent form. 

The coronation ceremonial in 1887 was 
as follows: 

The Queen, with the princes and the 
princesses of the blood royal, arrived at 
the west entrance of the abbey and was 
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come this day to do your homage, are you 
willing to do the same?’’ 

Cries of ‘‘God save Queen Victoria !”’ 

The same words were repeated by the 
Archbishop, turning to the north, south 
and west sides of the abbey, the Queen 
Trumpets 
sounded and drums beat. The Archbishop 
proceeded to the altar and stood at the 
north side. 
patina, Bible and chalice on the altar. 

The Queen, supported by two bishops, 
advanced to the altar and, kneeling, made 
her first offering—a pall of cloth of gold, 


turning in the same direction. 


The bishops next placed the 





THE LORDS AND COMMONS OFFERING THE CROWN TO WILLIAM AND MARY, FEBRUARY I2, 1689. 


received by the officers of state, noblemen 
bearing the regalia and the bishops carry- 
ing the patina, chalice and Bible. After 
leaving the robing-chamber, the procession 
moved up the nave, while the anthem, ‘*I 
was glad,’’ was sung. The Queen ascended 
the platform and sat on a chair midway 
between the chair of homage and the altar. 
First took place the ‘‘recognition’’ by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He repeated 
the words: ‘‘Sirs, I present unto you 
Queen Victoria, the undoubted queen of 
this realm; wherefore, all you who are 





which the Archbishop placed on the altar. 
Another offering was an ingot of gold of 
one pound weight, which was placed in an 
A short prayer by the 
The regalia were 


oblation basin. 
Archbishop followed. 
placed on the altar. and the litany was read 
and the “Sanctus’’ sung. The Archbishop 
read the communion service, assisted by 
the Bishops of Rochester and Carlisle. 
The Bishop of London preached a sermon ; 
text, II. Chronicles xxxiv., 31. 

Then the Archbishop asked the Queen 
the questions prescribed by the service. 
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A ROYAL PROCESSION THROUGH LONDON, 


The Queen went to the altar and, kneeling, 
placed her right hand on the gospels 
brought by the Archbishop and took the 
oath: ‘*The things which I have here 
before promised I will perform and keep. 
So help me God.’ She kissed the Book 
and signed the transcript of the oath, then 
returned to her chair. The choir sang 
**Veni, Creator, spiritus.”’ 

Then followed the anointing. The 
Queen laid aside the crimson robe and sat 
in King Edward’s chair, while four 
Knights of the Garter held over her head a 
cloth of gold. The Dean of Westminster 
took the ‘‘ampulla’’ from the altar and 
poured oil into the anointing-spoon; the 
Archbishop then anointed the Queen’s head 
and hand in the form of a cross, pronounc- 
ing the words, ‘**Be thou anointed,’’ et 
cetera. After the Archbishop had blessed 
her, the Queen resumed her seat. 

The Lord 
Chamberlain 
then presented 
the “spurs,” 
Viscount Mel- 
bourne present- 
ed the sword of 





state, which was 
laid on the altar 


THE KINGSTON CORONATION 
STONE, and then re- 


deemed for one hundred shillings and car- 
ried through the rest of the ceremony. 

Then followed the investing with the 
royal robe and the delivery of the orb. A 
ruby ring was placed on the fourth finger 
of the Queen’s right hand. The Duke 
of Norfolk presented a glove bearing the 
Howard arms, which the Queen put on. The 
scepter with the cross and the scepter with 
the dove, or rod of equity, were presented. 

Then followed the actual coronation. 
The Archbishop took St. Edward’s crown, 
blessed it and, attended by the dignitaries, 
advanced to the Queen and placed it on her 
head. 

The people shouted *‘*God save the 
Queen,’’ the peers and the peeresses put on 
their coronets, the bishops their caps, 
the kings-at-arms their crowns; trumpets 
were sounded, drums beat, guns fired. 

The Archbishop pronounced the exhor- 
tation, **Be strong and of good courage”’ ; 
the choir sang the anthem, ‘‘The Queen 
shall rejoice.’? The Archbishop then pre- 
sented a Bible to the Queen and pronounced 
a benediction. The *‘Te Deum’’ was sung, 
while the Queen moved to the chair she 
had first used, supported by two bishops. 
She was then enthroned into the chair of 
homage by the Archbishop, bishops and 
peers. The Archbishop delivered a short 
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exhortation, the Queen returned the scep- 
ters, and the homage began. 

First the Archbishop of Canterbury, ac- 
companied by the other prelates, knelt and 
the of homage, which they 
repeated, kissed the Queen’s and 
retired. The Dukes of Sussex and Glouces- 
ter followed; they touched the crown and 
kissed the Queen's left cheek. The dukes 
and other peers followed, the senior of each 


said words 


hand 


and each peer 
this ceremony 
day the Lord 
> and the Treasurer threw about 


rank pronouncing the words 
kissing her hand. During 
the choir sang, ‘*This is the 
hath made,’ 
the coronation medals. 








QUEEN 

The Archbishop then went to the altar, 
followed by the Queen, who gave her 
crown to the Lord Chamberlain to hold and 
knelt down. Holy communion was cele- 
brated, the Queen having first offered a 
purse of gold. She then went to the 
throne, wearing her crown and holding the 
two scepters. The Archbishop proceeded 
with the communion service and pronounced 
the final blessing. The choir sang the 
‘**Hallelujah Anthem, ’’ the Queen left the 
throne, passed into St. Edward’s Chapel 
and put on a purple velvet robe, received 
the orb in her left hand and the scepter in 
her right, and advanced in procession to 
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the west door of the abbey, with the four 
swords carried before her as previously, 
and the coronation ceremonies were over. 

It is clear that the King enjoys his posi- 
tion very much. 
dicted that he would not survive his mother. 

He is a very popular man. I once heard 
an American statesman that he 
lieved that, in the of a popular 
election, King Edward would prevail over 
all He owes his popularity to 
his tact, his knowledge of the English 
people, and his real desire to please. He 
is indefatigable in his attention to all 
the varied interests of English life, inclu- 


For many years it was pre- 


say be- 


event 


others. 





VICTORIA S CORONATION PROCESSION, 


ding the commercial side, although he 
has not yet modified the order that for- 
bids any one actually engaged in trade 
from going to court. But in his recog- 
nition and friendship for such a man as 
Sir Thomas Lipton he shows his sympathy 
and approval of the marked type of suc- 
cessful business man. 

While it is true the English sovereign gov- 
erns only through the ministry, yet a man 
of the King*s great social tact will have a 
greater influence upon public affairs than 
had the late Queen. He is an adroit man 


of the world, very fond of amusement, 
and 


to have bright interesting 


eager 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA ON HER WAY 
people about him, and witha really consci- 
entious desire to do his work well. While 
the work is mainly social, yet it is the 
social element which constitutes one of the 
great powers of this country. He is very 
tenacious in everything relating to great 
ceremonials, to court dress, to the exact 
location upon the breast of an order once 
given, and these things have great value 
in themselves in the social world. The 
person who has a certain stamp of the court 
upon him, through favor, 
decoration or invitation, finds that it pos- 
sesses a commercial quality in the form of 
The King has 


appointment, 


a credit not extended to all. 


the power of impressing, if I might use 





TO THEI 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT LAST FALL 


the 
individual 
current social coin without question. 
While England is in every sense of the 
word a republic, very democratic in its 


the 


pass as 


social hall-mark 
helps him to 


term, a upon 


which 


spirit in the many features of its life, con- 
trolling the ministry through public influ- 
ence as few governments are controlled, yet 
upon its social side it is most aristocratic 
and clings fervently to every feature of 
court tradition. The King, despite this 
democratic spirit which prevails everywhere, 
understands its feeling, and he would much 
lessen his popularity were he to abate an es 
sential feature of the stately, old-time coro- 
nation ceremonials in Westminster Abbey. 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 


By ISABEL MCDOUGALL. 


MAN who makes a specialty of paint- 
4 ing military pictures must needs fol- 
low the far-flung battle-line from .one ex- 
tremity of this quarrelsome globe to another. 
Thus Vasili Verestchagin was in his youth 
with the expedition which broke into 
wondrous Samareand, the ancient treasure- 
city of Tamerlane; in his manhood he was 
wounded on a 
Russian tor- 
pedo-boat; a 
year ago he 
found himself 
with the Amer- 
ican army near 
Manila. He 
has always 
been a student 
of ‘‘the game 
of kings,’’ 
and, being pre- 
vented from 
watching it in 
South Africa, 
he turned to 
those distant 
islands of the 
sea. 

‘‘What is 
going on there 
probably ap- 
pears to you 
a small war, 
after the great 
campaigns you 
have seen.”’ 

‘‘You may 
call it a small 
war if you like, 
but it is none 
the less a fierce 
one. Waris wareverywhere. It is to-day 
what it was yesterday—what it will be to- 
morrow. Always the same,’’ says this 
Tolstoyan denouncer of bloodshed. 

Yet he has painted no sensational scenes 
in the Philippines, which may disappoint 
some morbid expectations. In a way Amer- 
ica has fared better at his hands than other 
nations. 

It is said that the French did not enjoy 
his portrayal of Napoleon’s retreat from 


“PM Hiy, 6m.” 





Moscow, along a drifted highway strewn 
with dead and dying men. Neither did 
our transatlantic cousins find his represen 
tation of Sepoys blown from British can- 
non palatable—that long line of white-robed 
natives bound to the muzzles of the great 
guns under the.sunny Indian sky, and the 
squads of disciplined gunners calmly await- 
ing the order 
to shatter each 
helpless human 
frame _ into 
bleeding frag- 
ments. It has 
been more than 
whispered that 
Russia frowned 
upon his  pic- 
twUre. of . 2 
wholesale 
hanging of 
Nihilists—t wo 
corpses already 
dangling; 
many more 
high gallows- 
trees awaiting 
their ghastly 
fruit; a strone 
military force 
drawn up in 
hollow square 
about them 
under gray 
wintry heavens 
from which 
‘*feathered rain 
falls softly 
down.”’ 

And when to 
these last two 
he added a realistic picture of the Cru- 
cifixion and grouped the three scenes of 
execution together, with the implication 
that they were equally abhorrent, then 
indeed there was deep displeasure in both 
church and state. 

The worst that he has shown in the Phil- 
ippines has been the inevitable suffering, 
bloodshed and endurance. His only pain- 
ful pictures are the set which he entitles 
‘‘The Interrupted Letter: A Poem in 


























A NATIVE 


Paint.’’ This begins with a cavalryman sa- 
luting as, with blood pouring down his face, 
he answers his officer. ‘* You're hit, Ser- 
geant?°’  ** Yes, Next 
the ITospital,’* where he is borne in ona 
Then in ‘‘Dear Mother’’ he 
lies bandaged on his narrow iron cot, dic- 
tating a letter to a nurse who sits beside 
him in her neat cap and cleanly uniform. 
There follows ‘*The Letter Is Interrupted, ’’ 
where the wounded man has fallen 
on his pillow and the nurse is anxiously 
feeling his pulse. In ‘**The Letter Lies Un- 
finished’’ you see the paper forgotten on 
the floor at the foot of the bed where the 
know that ‘it 


sir.”” comes ‘‘In 


stretcher. 


back 


writer lies stark, and 
never will be finished. 
These distressing pictures are certainly 


you 


not objects of sensuous beauty, if that is 
what works of art should There are 
merely the white iron bed, the bare, white- 
washed wall, with the 
drawn back against it, for setting to the 
livid sufferer and the calm, serious young 
woman in her light cotton gown. <A pro- 
fessional nurse who saw it in Chicago, how- 


be. 


mosquito-netting 


ever, could not praise it enough for its 
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SPY. 


faithful depiction of a hospital scene. 

Why indeed should it not be faithful? 
It not only was painted from actual fact in 
a Manila hospital, but had to 
speak, actually experienced by the painter. 
When saw the American soldier en- 
deavoring to send a dying message home, 
like a flash his mind went back to his own 
unforgettable feelings as years before he 


been, so 


he 


lay in hospital on the banks of the Dan- 
ube with what was believed to be a mortal 
wound and in his turn painfully dictated 
his last wishes to his attendant. 

Two of his Philippine pictures point to 
a drumhead court-martial. One shows 
the of a dark hut 
cavalry ofticers of the vanguard are inter- 


interior small where 
rogating a deserter to discover whether he 


There is an air of caution and 
A single candle on a 


faintly illumines four in- 


is a spy. 
secrecy about it. 
rough deal table 
tent bronzed faces and throws exaggerated 
the wall behind. The other 


scene is out of doors, with palms, white 


shadows on 


tents and groups of soldiers for the back- 


ground. Here a spy clad in light uni- 


form, with arms bound, is brought before 




















FAR FROM HOME. 


the officer in command, who sits in front 
of his tent. 

Other works are simple, straightforward 
battle-pictures. One represents General 
MacArthur and his staff watching the prog- 
ress of the battle of Caloocan from the 
top of the queer, blocklike tombs near the 
church of La Loma. 

From this entrenched cemetery, occu- 
pied by Colonel Frost and his regiment, 
the entire fight was plainly visible, and it 
was probably the most picturesque during 
the whole insurrection. Strong entrench- 
ments had been constructed over the rail- 
road bed just north of Caloocan, where some 
artillery was used by the insurgents. The 
Third United States Artillery, commanded 
by Major (now General) Kobbe, was seen to 
move as if in extended order drill, never 
losing the regularity of its formation or the 


control of its fire. 


An eye-witness men- 
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tions seeing the meeting of General Kobbe 
and General (then Major) Bell, who chatted 
for several minutes under heavy fire, when 


one of them drew out a cigar, lighted 
it and smoked with perfect composure. 

Another battle witnessed and painted by 
Verestchagin was that of Santa Ana near 
Manila, in which General Charles Kine, 
well known for his novels of army life, was 
in immediate command of the line in front 
of Santa Ana. The fight began at day- 
break and was stubbornly contested for sev- 
eral hours. In one trench, about fifty 
yards long, thirty-five dead Filipinos were 
found. While their entire casualties were 
never accurately known, from the number 
that were buried next day it appeared that 
approximately three hundred were killed 
and twice as many wounded. Of the 
Americans, fourteen were killed and about 
sixty wounded. Whatever may be the 
Filipino’s capabilities for civilization and 
self-government, there seems no doubt of 
his courage and fighting power. 

The picture of Zapote Bridge shows the 
mountain artillery, which was worked at 
the very close range of thirty-five or forty 
yards, the men at the guns kneeling or 
lying down. ‘*The thin blue mist off 
there,’? Verestchagin explains, ‘‘is from 
what is called smokeless powder. Yes, it 
is perceptible when much firing is going on, 
although, of course, not to the same de- 
gree as the thick white smoke from the 
old-fashi ned ammunition. ”’ 

‘*War,’’ said Sherman, ‘‘is hell.’’ And 
Verestchagin reaftirms the terse utterance 
with all the power of his brush. While 
in Chicago, he occupied the pulpit of All 
Souls’ Church and preached a sermon on 
peace. He is a dramatic speaker, though 
slightly hampered by his foreign accent, 
but as the pastor afterward said to him, 
‘*Your paintings are your most eloquent 
plea for peace.’’ These are almost the 
words of the German Emperor, who said 
to him in Berlin, *‘ Your pictures are the 
best preventive of war.”’ 

He has had many such tributes. The 
Emperor Alexander of Russia declared of 
his painting of the battle of Plevna: *'It 
is all so. That is the way it really looked. ”* 
General Skobeleff, the dashing cavalry 
leader, on seeing the picture of his troops 
after the victory at Scheinovo, embraced 
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THE BATTLE NEAR SANTA ANA. 


the artist in his headlong enthusiasm. 
When the veracity of Verestchagin’s show- 
ing of the terrible Balkan 
with mutilated and frozen 
Frank D. Millet, 


roads, strewn 
men, was ques- 


tioned, American artist 


FIGHT 
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THE 


and war-correspondent, came forward and 
testified that he too had beheld that grisly 
When his representation of a priest 
blessing the slain on the battle-field was 
doubted, witnesses endorsed its truth. 


scene. 


ZAPOTE BRIDGE. 
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VERESTCHAGIN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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Russian troops could relieve it, and he has 
offended the Russian authorities by his 
He is a genuine cosmo- 


Vasili Verestchagin is a man close on to 
sixty years, but vigorous and commanding, 
with an upright carriage, aquiline features, daring pictures. 
a grizzled beard and a pair of piercing eyes. politan, speaking many tongues. All Eu- 
His career has been one of contrasts and rope is familiar to him. He knows odd 
adventures. He has lived the life of the over- corners of Asia, and he knows something of 
America. 

If he car- 
ries out his 
























refined Pa- 
risian in his 


luxurious 
present = in- 


tention, he 
will know 
even more. 
He is plan- 
ning a large 
painting of 
the Rough 
Riders’ 
charge up 
San Juan 
ITill, wherein 
will be many 
portraits, 
notably that 
of one Colo- 
nel Roose- 
velt. He 
wishes dur- 
ing this sec- 
ond trip to 
the United 
States to go 
on to Cuba 
and make 
studies of 
the historic 
locality. So 
that Ameri- 
cans who 
thrilled with 
his first bat- 
tle-pictures, 
and have 
again wel- 
comed his 
epic of Na- 
poleon’s 


studio at 
Maisons-Laf- 
fitte, and he 
has under- 
gone expo- 
sure and pri- 
vation climb- 
ing the un- 
trodden 
snows of the 
Himalayas. 
He has 
known the 
courts” of 
Europe and 
their sov- 
ereigns, and 
he has fre- 
quented the 
rough tav- 
erns of Si- 
berian mi- 
ners. He 
beheld the 
Prince of 
Wales in In- 
dia on his 
caparisoned 
elephant 
with jeweled 
rajas in his 
suite. He 
has also 
heard the 
Mohurrum 
drum beat, 
and watched 
Oriental fa- 
natics rush- 
ing through dirty, narrow streets gashing paign and his war-scenes in the Philippines, 
themselves and shouting: ‘‘Ya Hasan! will probably at some time in the not far 
Ya Hussain!"’? He has received the highly distant future behold a work of his master- 
valued cross of St. George for holding a ful brush that will touch them eyen more 


GENERAL M'ARTHUR AT THE BATTLE OF CALOOCAN. Russian cam- 


town against odds of ten to one till the closély. 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 
PART II. 


-TCHE industrial changes which have of late been occurring with such 
[ rapidity have the widest possible interest for all classes, from the 
standpoint of the producer and from that of the consumer. It has, 
therefore, been determined to present in THE COSMOPOLITAN brief 
sketches of all the leading Captains of Industry now before the public 
in connection with the larger interests of production, transportation and 
finance. 

A knowledge of these men, their derivation, their leading character- 
istics, weaknesses and abilities, will throw much light upon the news of 
the day in which their names constantly recur. The list of the most 
prominent includes more than forty names. This number may possibly 
be increased to sixty or seventy. In all cases it will be the effort of THE 
CoSMOPOLITAN to secure capable treatment by writers having special 
knowledge, comprehension of the scope of their subjects’ affairs, and a 
grasp of the characteristics which have counted for their upbuilding. 
From twenty to thirty pages of THE COSMOPOLITAN will be devoted 
each month to this work until the task shall be completed. We believe 
it will be found that no more interesting series has ever been presented 
in the pages of this magazine. 

In Part I. were published studies of J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas A. Edison, John 


Wanamaker, Charles H. Cramp, John W. Mackay, Alexander G. Bell, James Gordon 
Bennett, William R. Hearst, Joseph Pulitzer and Albert A. Pope. 


MARCUS ALONZO HANNA. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


7° his friends and companions in private den. The government, the Senate, the 
life there seems to be nothing very Cuban leaders and every friend and ac- 
remarkable about Senator Mareus Alonzo quaintance who can exert any weight on 
Hanna. They say that he is just a hearty, the man’s behalf are being pressed to do 
kindly, good man; very simple in his what they can toward this end. That is 
tastes, unpretentious in his manners, earn- Senator Hanna’s chief purpose in life at 
est and strong in his beliefs and principles the time I write, his main occupation and 
and remarkable among men in general only his most cherished aim. **That,** said an 
for his loyalty to his friends. He has at intimate friend, ‘tis the most striking char- 
the moment of this writing a friend in acteristic of Mark Hanna: his loyalty to his 
dire trouble in Cuba, a Republican, an friends.”’ 

Ohioan, a public officer, who has been This, then, is Point Number One in the 
declared guilty of abuse of his office. Sen- study of the secret of the life of the man 
ator Hanna has learned that the man did who is called ‘‘the American Warwick.”’ 
not profit by the offense with which he is Without having been born in poverty, 
charged and was not intentionally dis- he is nevertheless self-made, for he has 
honest. The Senator is therefore ‘‘moving carved out his own career in paths his 
heaven and earth’? to secure the man’s par- father never trod; paths wider and longer 


I! 
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than any in the ken of his ancestors. His 
father was a successful grocer in what would 
now be considered a small way, but at that 
time was of large comparative importance. 
The Senator lived his boyhood in a new 
country where every man, woman and boy 
worked; where to work was neither dis- 
tinguishing nor belittling, but was the com- 
mon lot of all. He got his earliest educa- 
tion in the Cleveland, Ohio, public 
schools, and was one of the plain people.” 
than which there was no other kind. His 
parents and all the others around him, 
dedicated to the planting of homes, the 
redemption of wild lands and the develop- 
ment of nature’s resources, were all push- 
ing, struggling people who looked forward 
for all that they- needed and depended 
upon themselves for all that they were to 
become. 

‘*Mark’’ Hanna was born in 1837 (Sep- 
tember 24) at Lisbon, in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, and was taken to Cleveland 
at fifteen years of age. At twenty he 
went to work—and very hard work it was 
—as a clerk in his father’s store, which 
was the depot of a grocery trade that ex- 
tended as far as Minnesota. His father 
soon fell ill and died, and when the son 
had settled up and closed the business, 
Marcus, then thirty years of age and three 
years married, began business on his own 
account and in new lines. To-day he 
enjoys an income of half a million dollars 
a year, owns a line of steamships on the 
Great Lakes, iron mines in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan, is a director in the 
Globe Iron Works, which is a large ship- 
building concern, is heavfly interested in 
steam and street railroads, holds large coal- 
mine interests and pays nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars a day in wages to his many 
thousands of employés. 

That is Point Number Two in considera- 
tion of the methods and attributes of the man 
who selects and elects presidents and who 
is rather too loosely credited with having 
had more power in the White House than 


any man not elected to the presidency. 
These points which I present. one at a 
time, may be viewed differently by different 
minds. It issaid of a well-known politician 
of the old ‘‘haphazard school of politics, *’ 
which obtained before Senator Hanna’s day, 
that when he heard who was managing 


Mr. McKinley’s first campaign he exclaimed: 
‘*McKinley stands no chance of being 
elected. Why, his chief manager is noth- 
ing but a business man!’’ And yet I, who 
know the old school of trust-in-sentiment- 
and-luck politics and have seen the work 
of the Hanna school of running politics 
on business principles, view the case differ- 
ently. First, I see the formation of the 
man’s character as one of the mass of plain 
people engaged in a hard battle to wring 
a living out of a new land, and, next, I see 
this training produce among these people 
an astute commercial leader who opens the 
bowels of the earth, girdles the surface 
with railroads, sets afloat ships upon the 
inland waters, exchanges a clerkship for the 
employment of an army of men and takes 
as his share half a million dollars a year, 
if not more. 

A sympathetic nature, a warm heart, a 
working arm, a kinship with the toiling 
masses and a shrewd and practical mind 
are the principal elements of his strength. 

After interviewing him a year ago I 
wrote this sentence: ‘* Politicians of all de- 
grees and parties declare that the little 
experience he had in politics before 1896 
amounted to nothing at all.’’ That was 
utterly false, but it was what practically 
all the politicians said, and still say and 
think. They think that unless a man has 
been a ward boss, a district leader or an 
officer-holder, he has known nothing of 
politics. But in studying the life of this 
arch politician and master of vote-getting 
we are forced to the conclusion that he has 
had a longer and more intimate acquaint- 
ance with true politics than most of the 
men who have become past-masters in the 
less valuable, the very unreliable and the 
purely speculative methods of the politicians 
of the old school. 

In the first place, the men of Ohio in 
Mark Hanna’s youth were all in politics, at 
least to the extent of taking active interest 
in each election, in attending political 
meetings, digesting the arguments of their 
leaders and of the partisan press, debating 
with their neighbors, and voting as relig- 
iously as if voting was what it should be 
considered: the highest privilege and duty 
of our citizenship. The New Yorker espe 
cially and the dwellers in our great cities in 
general hold themselves aloof from politics, 











leaving them to those who live upon the 
people, and far too often do not vote at all. 
This was not the case of the Ohioans of 
Hanna’s and McKinley’s youth. They 
were intense partisans and thorough Repub- 
licans, who felt the weight of public affairs 
on the shoulders of each individual. Pol- 
ities warmth until the fever 
brought on war, and youths too young to 
vote went forth to fight. ‘‘From my ar- 
rival in Cleveland as a very young man,” 
Senator Hanna 


grew in 


has told me, 
‘I always at- 
tended my 


ward primaries 
and 
took an interest 


caucuses, 


in politics and 
never failed to 
vote.”* 
Withamod- 
esty which is 
remarkable, he 
played an im- 
portant part in 
tite Gartield 
campaign of 
1880 by clev- 
erly bringing 
about a meet- 
ing between 
Garfield and 
Conk- 
ling, who had 
been sulking in 


Roscoe 


retirement be- 
cause his plan 
to renominate 
General Grant 
failed. 


Nothingexcept 


had 


the voting that 
ended the cam- 
paign was of more importance to the Repub- 


lican party and its candidate than this 
meeting of the New York chieftain and 
the nominee of the party. During this 


campaign Senator Hanna actively interested 
himself, as a friend and admirer of the 
candidate, in national politics, but in what 
then seemed a small way. 

What he did was to organize the Busi- 
ness Men's League, beginning it in Cleveland, 
yet helping it to spread until its silent force 
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of organized work and influential opinion 
and its help in drawing campaign funds 
from men of large means made it so power- 
ful that the that 
Hanna was ‘‘only a business man’’ came to 
lean upon it—without knowing that it was 
the offspring of this mere business man’s 
brain. The general public paid no heed to 
this powerful organization beyond applaud- 
ing the great ‘‘ parades’’ of merchants which 
feature of all 


politicians who said 


became a subsequent cam- 
paigns. 

Thus we see 
with new in 
terest the form 
and 
of the 
made by this 
hard -working, 
thrifty, friend- 
compelling de- 


manner 
bow 


scendant of 
traders and 
scion of old 


Quaker stock, 
when he en- 
tered the great 
arena of 
tional politics. 
Being a prac- 
tical and 
a business man, 
to the 
clannish habits 
of the Seotch 
and Irish and 
the smooth and 
shrewd meth- 
ods of the 
Quakers, he 
carried all these 
forces into 
politics and be- 
his work 
on business principles with a league of 


na- 


man 


given 


gan 


business men. 

In 1884 he went to the National Repub- 
lican convention as a delegate pledged to 
support John Sherman. Four years later 


he went to the next convention as one of 
the -managers of Sherman’s campaign. 


After each of these conventions he spent 
two months in campaign work. It was in 
1894 that he began the gigantic work of 
preparing the country for Mr. MeKinley’s 
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He had known William 
and 


election in 1896. 
McKinley since the early seventies, 
they became bound together by the two 
strongest ties—outside of blood relationship 
—which Senator Hanna reverences: those 
of friendship and those of a common enthu- 
siasm for the protective policy. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was first made a national figure for 
a mere half-hour by James G. Blaine, who, 
in 1876, feeling too tired to make a long 
speech in Philadelphia, reached out and 
drew Mr. McKinley forward, saying: ‘* And 
now I want you to meet a young friend of 
mine from Ohio, who can speak to you from 
personal observation of the needs of labor 
and the righteousness of its protection.”’ 

‘The needs of labor and the righteous- 
ness of protection!’ Undoubtedly Mark 
Hanna will say that this sentence sums up the 
whole of his political creed. How remark- 
able that these words should have been used 
to introduce in national politics the man 
whom Mark Hanna made president and 
with whom he is so conspicuously coupled 
in the minds of all his fellow-citizens! He 
believes in protection as the first essential 
of American industrial coupling 
the workman and the employer alike as 
beneficiaries of the principle. He says that 
George Washington was the first protec- 
tionist, with both sword and pen, and he 
quotes Lincoln as another. McKinley’s 
adherence to the policy and his conspicuous 
interested and 


success, 


work in connection with it 
won Ifanna to the young Ohioan’s side while 
McKinley was in Congress. And I do not 
doubt that when Senator Hanna says, as he 
does, that the demand for McKinley’s elec- 
tion was in the general atmosphere two years 
before he was nominated, he really means 
that in his opinion our commercial interests 
were endangered by the tendency of the 
times and of the opponents of Republican 
rule, that the business men of the country 
were beginning to feel the 
conditions which protection had developed, 
and that a candidate strongly identified 
with the protective policy was what was 
needed to restore security to capital and 


insecure in 


courage to investors and operators. 

It was the business view of the business 
man, and he took up McKinley as a 
business man’s candidate, confidently ap- 
pealing to the business men in and out of 
the league which he had created. Senator 
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Hanna speaks of his work as ‘‘an active 
part in crystallizing the demand for Mc- 
Kinley for president out of patriotism for 
the protection of the material or business in- 
terests of the country. I had large interests 
myself, and I was alarmed at what I saw 
of the growth of socialism, the tendency 
toward free-trade and the _ threatened 
adoption of fiat money.’’ He denies that 
he ‘‘picked McKinley as the winner,*’ to 


use a sporting phrase. The way in which 


he puts the case is that he had seen the 
demand for that candidate growing through 
reat 


oe 
5 
grow 


three conventions. He ‘‘saw the 
protectionist’s popularity grow and 
and he saw the people turning toward him 
more and more.’ 

Having decided that this was to be the 
business man’s candidate, he went to work to 
secure his nomination precisely as a business 
man would do. The old-school politicians 
trusted to luck, to sentiment, to bungling 
on the part of the opposition and to the 
use of what sums of money could be raised 
by distribution among generally irrespon- 
sible professional politicians who kept no 
books, made no returns and accounted for 
both defeat and victory by the same set 
phrase: ‘It was a tidal wave.*’ Senator 
Hanna was as thorough as Samuel J. 
Tilden, but far outdid Tilden in the way 
of reducing vote-getting to a science. He 
did keep books, and he kept clerks and 
offices and applied so powerful a telescope 
to his uses that he studied every county as 
other managers used to study only states. 

He began work for McKinley by captur- 
ing the delegations from the Southern states, 
and then with this strength assured, he 
went to work upon the nation at large. 
Mr. Frank G. Carpenter has written more 
intimately and informingly of this task 
than any one else. He says: ‘‘Hanna is a 
good judge of men, and he picked out a 
force of organizers which needed only his 
general direction. He does not believe in 
doing things he can get others to do. He 
managed the campaign as no campaign was 
ever managed before. The whole United 
States was divided up just as he divided 
up Ohio. He knew as much about any one 
of the counties of California or of Maine 
as he did about the different parts of north- 
ern Ohio. He not only knew individuals, 
but he knew public sentiment, and he spent 











vast sums to change it. His correspond- 
ence was so enormous that for atime it was 
said that he spent as much as sixty thou- 
sand dollars a week for postage, and I have 
seen it stated that thirty millions of docu- 
ments were sent out in one week by mail. 
The amount of money at his command is 
been a million of 
letter 
would 


said to have more than 
dollars. He skimped nothing. A 
was never sent where a telegram 
bring the news more quickly, and much 
of the business was done by special wires 
and long-distance telephones. *’ 

It must that 
Hanna was in touch with Mr. McKinley all 
through the campaign. A telephone con- 
nected them, and several times a week Sen- 
ator Hanna went to the President’s home in 
Canton, carrying with him whatever docu- 


be remembered Senator 


he 
When it is remembered 


ments, notes and newspaper articles 
wished to discuss. 
that Mr. McKinley was declared to be the 
shrewdest and most skillful politician who 
was ever elected president, the value of his 
counsel to Senator Hanna became apparent. 
That is the material we possess for a study 
of Marcus A. Hanna’s of success, 
both in politics and business. Just as this 
country was reaching its arms out to secure 
the world for its market, there appeared 


upon the scene the men that the hour im- 


secret 


CLAUS 
By S. E 


F you would like to know what Europe 
pays for its system of military con- 
scription, you must look beyond the figures 
in the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha.’’ If you goto 
California you will see a gigantic industry, 
employing thousands of men and support- 
ing a prosperous farming population on 
scores of thousands of acres of land. You 
will luxurious palaces and gigantic 
business blocks.. You will see a great rail- 
road, a great ocean steamer line and fleets 
of busy sailing-vessels. All these things 
you may put down as part of the cost to 
Germany of the system of compulsory mil- 
itary service, for it was to avoid the con- 
scription that Claus Spreckels, their crea- 
tor, left his home at nineteen and came to 
America. 
Young Spreckels was an illustration of 
that process of natural selection by which 


see 
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peratively demanded: the advocate of pro- 
tection who was to be the business man’s 
candidate and, to be his manager, the great 
organizer and executive whom the other 
politicians called *‘merely a business man.*’ 
He twice secured Mr. McKinley's election, 
but it 
required all his skill. 


was only the first campaign that 
His secret was that he 
was practical, shrewd, thorough, earnest, 
and a man who understood his fellow-man. 

He has now undertaken to bring capital 
and labor together upon friendly and frater- 
nal to 
that they shall settle their own differences 
by arbitration. He the 
aim of his life, and he began to work upon 
his plan before the last nomination of Mr. 
McKinley. He views this in all probability 
as he did his project of bringing together 
with which it is 


terms and organize their forces so 


calls this vreat 


the iron ore and the coal 
smelted, a consummation which he is cred- 
ited with havine’ been the first 
As that tended toward the econ- 


among 1o 
promote. 
omical making of iron and steel,so, he says, 
the absence of friction between labor and 
capital will benefit both parties to the alli- 
ance and work material good to the nation. 
He is just so sensible, shrewd and practical 
in all things, and in those words and the 
phrase ‘‘loyalty to his friends’* you sum 


up the character of the Ohio Senator. 


SPRECKELS. 


MOFFETT 


the most energetic, the most enterprising 
and the resourceful elements of the 
population of Europe are sifted out for the 
benefit of the United States. Most of the 
good people of Lamstadt, in Hanover, were 
satisfied to do as they were told, and they 
have made no further mark on the fortunes 
of the world. Claus Spreckels secured a 
steerage passage to America, and when he 
landed Charleston in 1848, he carried 
three dollars in one pocket and a huge slice 
of the beet-sugar industry of Germany in 
another. He did that time 
what it was that his other pocket con- 
tained. He only knew that there was a 
fortune in it of some kind, which could be 
brought to light by vigorous work. He 


most 


in 


not know at 


started working in a grocery for his board. 
In the second month he was earning four 
dollars a week ; 


in the third another grocer 


aS 
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was paying him eight dollars, and eighteen 
months later he had bought out his second 
employer and was running a store of his 
own. He flourished in Charleston until 
1855, when he went to New York and 
won still greater success in the same busi- 
ness. But California was already calling 
him. The rush of the forty-niners had not 
yet subsided. He landed in San Francisco 
in 1856, the year in which Coleman was 
marshaling his ten regiments of Vigilantes 
to save civilization from law. Mining 
might be a gamble in those days, but the 
miners all had to eat, and so an enterpris- 
ing grocer could not fail to make money. 
Spreckels made fifty thousand dollars, and 
then he looked about for something bigger. 
To a man with the traditions of Lamstadt, 
Hanover, still fresh in his mind, the object 
that loomed largest first was naturally a 
brewery. Spreckels bought one. It flour- 
ished so well that in a few vears he was 
able to dispose of his fifty-thousand-dollar 
investment for seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Then at last his attention was directed 
to his life-work. He saw opportunities on 
the Pacific Coast for the development of a 
great sugar industry, with tropical islands 
within easy reach as a source of raw ma- 
terial and competition in finished products 
cut off by mountains and deserts. He 
bought an interest in a small local refinery 
and soon worked up a large and _ profitable 
business. Then he bought out the other 
stockholders and became the sole propri- 
etor. With improved machinery and the 
magic of his personal direction, the mill 
was soon earning enormous profits. But 
still Spreckels was not satisfied. He knew 
that he was not using the best methods. 
He resolved to master the whole art of 
sugar-making and then make a fresh start. 
He sold out at a high price and went to 
Europe. There, already a rich man, he 
put on the rough clothes of a common 
laborer and secured employment in a re- 
finery at Magdeburg. He worked for 
wages there for six weeks, and in that 


time he had become familiar with every 


detail of the refinery process. 

It became evident to him that California 
was not yet ready for the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, and he resolved to devote his en- 
ergy for the time to cane. 


He put up the 
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California refinery in 1868, enlarged the 
small wooden building four times in three 
years, and then replaced it with the im- 
mense brick building with a capacity of eight 
hundred barrels per day which now looms 
over the Potrero of San Francisco. At 
that time, it took three weeks to make 
hard sugar. Spreckels invented new pro- 
cesses by which the time was reduced to 
twenty-four hours. He introduced the 
modern cube and crushed sugars to the 
American market. At first he bought most 
of his raw material in the Philippines, but 
when the Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty was 
negotiated in 1876, he saw that a revo- 
lution was impending. 

It was a case of first come first served. 
Spreckels was first. It would have taken 
a pretty agile competitor to keep him from 
being anything else. He went to Hono- 
lulu, secured the ear of that approachable 
monarch, Kalakaua, made arrangements 
with the planters already on the ground 
for securing control of their product, and 
prepared to become a planter on a gigantic 
scale himself. Sugar-planting in Hawaii is 
an enormously expensive business, for all the 
land has to be thoroughly irrigated. Most 
of the best land was in the hands of others 
when Spreckels first went there, but he 
found ten thousand acres of apparently 
worthless sand which he leased from Kala- 
kaua for a trifle. He dug a canal twenty- 
one miles long, with thirty tunnels cut 
through solid rock, and brought water to 
his plantation at a cost of half a million 
dollars. His holdings rapidly increased, 
and soon his power overshadowed the 
king’s. He organized the Hawaiian Sugar 
and Commercial Company to handle the 
planting business. This company’s estate 
on the Island of Maui, one of the many 
Spreckels properties in the group, is the 
largest sugar plantation in the world. It 
covers forty thousand acres, and it has an 
unbroken stretch of cane-fields fifteen miles 
long and several miles wide. It is irrigated 
from two ditches, one forty miles and the 
other twenty-one miles long, and carrying 
between them over a hundred cubie feet of 
water per second. This one plantation 
produces sixty thousand tons of sugar a 
year. 

The Hawaiian Commercial Company has 
had singular vicissitudes of fortune, 
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through which the management has not 
been entirely exempt from criticism. Its 
stock, par value one hundred dollars, has 
varied in the 


thirty-six dollars per share, and the fact 


market from twelve cents to 


that while it was under the control of the 
Spreckels family they were generally buyers 
at the the 
higher roused some discontent among less 


lower figures and sellers at 


fortunate investors. 

Soon after the organization of the Sugar 
Trust, its promoters looked over the Rocky 
Mountains into the rich preserves on the 
Pacific Coast and thought they would like 


to annex them. They invited Spreckels 
to sellout. He 
declined. Then 


the trust subsi- 
dized the Amer- 
ican Sugar Re- 
finery of San 
Francisco 
drive him out of 
business. The 
American Re- 
finery could sell 
and 


to 


at a_ loss 
have its de- 
ficits made up 
by the Eastern 
profits of the 
trust. Spreck- 
els, having 
resource, 
have 


no 
such 

would 
go under. 
was the 

trust pro- 
gramme, and 
was supposed 


to 
It 


usual 


to be infallible. 3ut Spreckels was 
not the usually helpless opponent. Per- 
haps he had read the story of Agath- 


ocles, the tyrant of Syracuse, who, when he 
was besieged by the Carthaginians in his 
capital, sailed away by night and carried 
havoc to the gates of Carthage. Perhaps, 
not being a classical scholar, he just acted 
eccording to the light of nature. At 
rate, instead of lying down and asking the 
trust to dictate its terms, he jumped across 
the continent to Philadelphia with five mil- 
lion dollars in his pocket and there built 
the largest refinery in the world. He was 
now in a position to fix prices in the trust’s 


any 
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own market. He could sell his sugar pro- 
duce by the most improved methods at a 
better profit than the trust could at the 
points upon which it depended for its chief 
returns, and the profits so obtained would 
allow him to mark time in California while 
his competitors were going ahead there at 
The trust studied the proposition 
for a time and then capitulated. It bought 
the Philadelphia refinery and left 
Spreckels in control of the business of the 


a loss. 
out 


Pacifie Coast. 

And now the time had come for the new 
advance of which he had dreamed when he 
put on the overalls of a workman at Mag 
deburg in 1867. 
The conditions 
in California 
had become such 
that the beet- 
sugar industry 
might be estab- 
lished there 
with success. 
Experiments in 
asmall way with 
imperfect 
chinery had 
proved that the 
scheme was 
practicable. Mr. 
built 
Watsonville 


Mm & - 


Spreckels 
at 
the largest beet- 
sugar factory in 
the United 
States. It was 
opened in 1888, 


and paid a divi- 


dend the first 
year. By 1897, its aggregate dividends had 
amounted to one hundred and seventeen 


dollars per one hundred-dollar share. In 
that year Mr. Spreckels bought out the 
minority stockholders, paying them three 
hundred dollars per share for stock that 
had cost one hundred dollars. 
This was only the beginning. In 1896, 
another visit to Europe in search of the 
very latest German methods was followed 
by the construction at Salinas of the most 
gigantic beet-sugar plant in the 
The Watsonville factory had been almost as 
large as the other two California establish- 
ments combined. The Salinas refinery was 


world. 
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a third greater than all the others put 
together, including the one at Watsonville. 
It cost two million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. It devoured three thou- 
sand tons of beet per day. That meant 
thirteen thousand dollars for the farmers. 
Mr. Spreckels had refused to begin its con- 
struction until those farmers had contracted 
to keep nearly twenty-five thousand acres 
planted in beets for a series of years. The 
beet-fields that supply it with raw ma- 
terial stretch for nine miles in one di- 
rection and five miles in the other. It 
takes one thousand two hundred barrels 
of petroleum a day to keep the machinery 
running. 

While others had experimented in beet- 
sugar culture in California, it was the 
Spreckels enterprise that made it a success 
on a grand scale, and similarly, while 
others had made ineffectual dabs at the 
handcuffs of railroad monopoly that fettered 
the industry of the state, Mr. Spreckels 
wrenched them off. The merchants and 
farmers of California had been trying to 
raise money for a competing railroad 
through the San Joaquin valley. They 
needed about six million dollars in all. 
Subscriptions had been dribbling in, but it 
seemed exceedingly doubtful whether the 
amount could be raised. But Claus 
Spreckels shook up the community by 
taking tive hundred thousand dollars worth 
of stock and making two of his sons sub- 
scribe one hundred thousand dollars each. 
Later, he lent the company another mil- 
lion. Nothing could stop the enterprise 
after that. The Valley Road was hauling 
freight out of Fresno in 1896. Event- 
ually it was sold to the Sante Fé, and San 


JOUN DAVISON 

By JULIAN 

A. MONG the American captains of in- 
4 dustry Mr. John D. Rockefeller is 
the greatest. He combines with this posi- 
tion that of a master of finance, and it may 
be that in this field he will yet prove as 
great as, or greater than, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. But as this one is first of all a 
financier, so the other is above and beyond 
everything a master in the industrial field. 
It is surprising how very much is told of 
Mr. Rockefeller and how very little is 


Francisco had a second Eastern connection 

Long before this, the Oceanic Steamship 
Company, owned by the Spreckels family, 
had been carrying the trade of San Fran- 
cisco to the Pacific Islands and Australasia. 
Alone it had been keeping the American 
flag flying in the South Pacific, and it fur- 
nished the proof that Australia was nearer 
to England by way of America than by 
way of the Suez Canal. 

There are other vast Spreckels enter- 
prises: electricity, gas, journalism and what 
not. But enough has been said to show 
the fashion in which they are conducted 
and to give, some idea of the manner of 
man that stands behind them. With all 
his American energy, Claus Spreckels has 
never lost the characteristics of his father- 
land. Although he came to this country 
as a boy and has lived here for over half 
a century, he speaks to this day with a 
marked German accent. He has the Ger- 
man characteristics, too: streaks of ideal- 
ism, unselfishness and sentimentality, alter- 
nating with others of combativeness, obstin- 
acy and something very like malice. He 
was a most generous and affectionate father 
until some things happened to displease 
him, and then his family was split in two, 
or rather three, and its dissensions were 
blazoned through the courts. These things 
have shadowed the close of a life of incal- 
culable usefulness, but they cannot impair 
the value of the services that his life has 
rendered to the community. Whether there 
be peace in the red sandstone palace on 
Van Ness Avenue or not, there is happiness 
in thousands of homes that owe their exist- 
ence to the tireless activity of the grizzled 
sugar king. 


ROCKEFELLER. 
RALPH. 


known concerning him. The material for 
a book has been published in the news- 
papers, and the writers have vied with one 
another in presenting his great wealth in 
the most bewildering lights, yet it is 4 
positive fact that no man except Mr. 
Rockefeller himself knows what his wealth 
amounts to. His partners in various enter- 
prises and the officers of the many com- 
panies in which he has invested his wealth 
all know something about his means, but 











no man knows everything about 
them. 
I doubt John D. 


Rockefeller himself knows how 


whether 


much he is worth, and if he 
knew to-day, the fluctuations 
of the listed stocks on the ex- 
change, minute and like the 
tremblings of a needle though 
they are, must alter the sum of 
his wealth with every hour and 
minute of each working-day. 
We read a great deal about 
only one sort of changes in his 
wealth: the steady growth of 
the same by the accretions of 
interest. These always 
published upon the assumption 
that Mr. Rockefeller is the 
richest man in the world and 
that he is worth two hundred 


millions of dollars. This is set 


are 


down to his credit in spite of 
the fact that he has testified 
in court that he does not know 

ten millions of dollars 
his fortune 
his 
than himself, 


within 
what 
Nevertheless, 
better informed 


amounts to. 
historians. 


regale us with such fables as 
this, which is but one of twenty that I have 


seen collected in the obituary box of a 





newspaper office: 


$200,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
41,095.00 


712.24 


Present fortune 
Annual income 
Monthly income 
Daily income 

Hourly income ; oe 5, 


Income per minute 28.54 
Income per second .48 
‘Every morning he arises $17,705 


richer than he went to bed,*’ says one of 
**He remains 
at breakfast half an hour each morning and 
in that time grows richer by $1,041.50. 
While he is in church every Sunday morn- 


ing his wealth increases $4,166, and when 


these ingenious biographers. 


he picks up his violin to while away an 
evening at home he knows that he is richer 
by nearly $50,000 than when he took up 
the instrument on the previous night.”’ 
John D. Rockefeller’s father 
farmer in Tioga County, New York, but the 
neighborhood gossips say he was designed 


was a 
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JOHN 


DAVISON ROCKEFELLER. 


for a trader. 
remembered to have made frequent trips 


They say this because he is 


away from his home, and there is a belief 
—with no foundation that any one has dis- 
covered—that he traded in horses, sheep 
and cattle while on these little twenty-four- 
to forty-eight-hour absences from his fire- 
side. This slender story is created to ac- 
count for the extraordinary business shrewd - 
ness and 


trading instinct of his son, the 


vreatest of our millionaires. It seems to 
me wholly unnecessary to go so far as the 
borders of fiction to discover what it is that 
is in Mr. Rockefeller’s blood, or what it was 
that he inherited from his parents and an- 
We have it from his own lips, 


and from the neighbors of his parents in 


cestors. 


Tioga County, that he owes a great debt to 
for 


gether wise training she gave him and to 


his mother the sensible, pious, alto- 
his father for inculcating in him the practical 
and industrious habits which must 
have so greatly contributed to his after suc- 
cess. His childhood (he was born in 1839) 


was spent in a family of God-fearing, hard- 


views 
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working, rugged and simple people, whose 
lives and examples furnished a solid, rock- 
like foundation for their children to build 
upon. 

At the outset, John D. Rockefeller pro- 
gressed very slowly toward the making of 
a fortune. He earned a quarter as _ his 
first wages, for hoeing a neighbor's potato- 
patch. He hired out in the summer-time 
to work for the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood; when his people removed to Cleve- 
land he worked as an office boy. In time he 
cut loose from his home ties and went to 
St. Louis, where he became a clerk in a 
commission house. He is said to have saved 
only $500 by the time he was ready to go 
into business for himself; only -$1,000 
when he was more than thirty years of age. 
He started in the commission business for 
himself in St. Louis, taking asa partner Mr. 
M. B. Clark, who was for a long time after- 
ward associated with him, and who, while 
both remained in their original business, 
engaged with Mr. Rockefeller in the con- 
duet of a petroleum refinery on the Mississ- 
ippi river above St. Louis. The idea that 
there were the potentialities of great wealth 
in the oil-refinery business was suggested 
to Mr. Rockefeller by a porter in another 
store in St. Louis, who joined the young 
speculators and who afterward became 
famous and rich by this connection. This 
was Samuel Andrews. The refinery, a 
petty concern, was the seed from which 
grew the gigantic Standard Oil Company, 
the largest and mightiest corporation in 
the world, which supplies the world with 
kerosene and acknowledges but one consid- 
erable competitor: the Russian company 
whose wells are at the foot of the Caucasus 
Mountains. 

There quickly came a time when even this 
small refinery demanded more money than 
Mr. Rockefeller and his partners could raise, 
and he started forth, carpet-bag in hand, 
to get the needed funds. When asked how 
and where he was going to raise money, 
he replied that he did not know, but he 
was ‘‘going to get it.’? He came back 
with sixty thousands of dollars and a new 
partner in the person of Henry M. Flagler, 
a son-in-law of a wealthy distiller, who 
advanced the money to help the young 


man along. It is always said, with how 


much or how little truth I cannot tell, that 
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Mr. Flagler’s entry into the firm ushered 
in the tide of wealth, extension and extra- 
ordinary success which attended the grad- 
ual formation of the great-oil trust. Mr. 
Andrews, becoming dissatisfied with his 
position as superintendent, was bought 
out by Mr. Rockefeller for a round million 
of dollars. Mr. Rockefeller at once sold 
this interest to Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt at a 
quarter of a million dollars profit. Clark 
had doubted the wisdom of letting go of 
the original St. Louis commission business, 
and had bought out Rockefeller’s interest 
in that establishment soon after the two 
had begun to dabble in the oil-refining 
work. Rockefeller and Flagler were there- 
fore the true parents of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

A very large proportion of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s wealth is now in the form of secur- 
ities and properties in no way connected 
with the petroleum business. He has shown 
amazing shrewdness in buying mining and 
railroad properties when times were bad, 
or the owners of these stocks were willing, 
for other reasons, to sell at low prices. In 
this way he has come to own stocks and 
bonds in seventeen great railroads. Other 
large sums he has invested in sugar trust, 
3rooklyn Union Gas, Consolidated Gas 
(New York), natural gas in Ohio, Federal 
Steel, coal mines in Ohio, copper mines in 
Montana, iron mines in the Lake Superior 
region, lake steamers: also real estate in 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo and_ several 
other cities. In the Standard Oil sub- 
sidiary companies alone he is said to be a 
larger owner than in Standard] Oil itself; 
at least his holdings have a larger value 
than those in the parent company. He is 
reputed to control vast railway systems, to 
own every oil-car in the land, to possess 
twenty thousand miles of oil tubing, two 
hundred steamers and seventy thousand 
delivery wagons. He employs twenty-five 
thousand men, and as a financier, an em- 
ployer, a power in the world, he knows no 
rival. 

From what he has said himself and of 
himself we can better judge the secrets of 
his suecess than from anything that has 
been publicly told concerning him. 

‘*There is something unfortunate in be- 
ing born in a city,’’ he has said. *‘Most 
young men raised in New York and other 








large centers have not had the struggles 
which come to us who were reared in the 
country. It isa noticeable fact that the 
country men are crowding out the city fel- 
lows who have wealthy fathers. They are 
willing to do more work and to go through 
more for the sake of winning success in the 
end. Sons of wealthy parents have not a 
ghost of a show in competition with the 
fellows who come from the country with 
a determination to do something in the 
world.*’ 

Of his own first experience in a city 
(Cleveland) he says: ‘*‘ What benefited 
the most was the new insight I gained as 


me 


to what a great place the world really is. 
I had plenty of ambition then, and saw 
that if I was to accomplish much I would 
have to work very, very hard indeed.”’ 

Of his first experience in business for 
himself he says: ‘*In those days I was very 
economical, just as I am economical now. 
Economy is a virtue.’’ Of his first ledger 
he remarked: ‘‘A glance through it shows 
me how carefully I kept account of my 
receipts and disbursements. I only wish 
more young men could be induced to keep 
accounts like this nowadays. It would 
oo far toward teaching them the value of 
money. 

‘*T think it is a man’s duty to make all 
the money. he can, keep all he can, and 
give away all he can. I have followed this 
principle religiously all my life.*’ He in- 
stances a period of three months when he 
got but fifty dollars, yet he gave to the 
church regularly every Sunday. He made 
it his custom to give regularly, and he says: 
‘‘It is a good habit for a young man to get 


J AMES 


BY 


BEN 


S.. 


[* a sporting man were asked who James 
Ben Ali Haggin was he would say 
without hesitation: ‘‘He the 
breeder of thoroughbred horses that ever 
lived.’’ If an agriculturist in California 
were asked the same question, he would 
‘*He is the greatest farmer in Amer- 

If the information was sought from 
the 


oreatest 


is greatest 


say : 
ica.”’ 
a prospector for hidden metals, 
sponse would ‘*He the 


re- 


be: is 


master of the mining business in the United 
States.*’ 
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into.’’ He made no obligations he could 
not meet, and he gives as earnest advice to 
every man the command, ‘‘Live 
within means.’ ‘*One of 
the swiftest toboggan slides I know of is 


young 
your He says: 
for a young fellow, just starting out into 
the world, to go in debt.”’ 

When Mr. Rockefeller was asked to what 
chief thing he ascribed his success in busi- 
ness, he said: ‘‘It was early training and 
the fact that I was willing to persevere. I 
do not think there is any other quality so 
essential to success of any kind as the qual- 
It 
everything, even nature.’ 

Thus this greatest captain of industry 


ity of perseverance. overcomes almost 


sums up his career and his methods in a 
few terse sentences. 


When we come to consider his mere 
opinions of wealth, they are at once sensible 
and surprising. He holds that, since no 


man is so rich that there is not another man 
who is richer, the riches of a man only 
bring discontent and make him feel poor. 
Then again, a man’s wealth must be deter- 
mined by the relation of his desires and 
If 


rich on ten dollars and has everything else 


expenditures to his income. he feels 


he desires, he really is rich. 3ut a man’s 
expenses usually increase with his income 
and nearly always bear the same relation to 
it: therefore whether he have five thousands 
or five millions, he is never very much better 
off. 
wholly disproportioned to his acquisitions, 
many felt 
poorer when they have accumulated a for- 


A man’s desires expand to an extent 


he says, and men have much 
tune of five millions than they did when 


they had but a million. 


ALI HAGGIN. 


MOFFETT 


Always the greatest in something—it is 
this flight into superlatives that makes what 
should seem a typical American character. 
And it is typically American, none the less 
but rather the fact that it 
springs, not froman undiluted Yankee strain, 
but 
the complexity of present national 
stock. On side, there the 
blood of Virginia and Kentucky 
neers; on the other, infusions from Turkey, 
How the 


more so, from 


from mixture of blood epitomizing 


our 
robust 


one is 


pio- 


Greece and England. name of 
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Ben Ali came to be transplanted into the 
unfamiliar soil of Kern County, California, 
and Deadwood, South Dakota, is a story 
in itself—a dozen stories, in fact, for Mr. 
Haggin’s reticence about his personal 
affairs has prompted the growth of a whole 
mythology as romantic as the tales of Turk- 
ish adventure in the autobiography of the 
veracious Captain John Smith. 

But we will leave romance to the histor- 
ical novelists. It is enough to know that 
James B. Haggin came of a good Kentucky 
family, that he was trained for the law 
and practised that profession in various 
parts of the South, and that in the early 
fifties he found himself riding the rising 
tide of gold in California. 

There were two classes of Argonauts in 
those days: those who dug gold and spent 
it, and those who let others dig and kept it. 
Mr. Haggin belonged to the latter class. 
We joined his brother-in-law, Lloyd 
Tevis, in a law partnership, and wealth 
began to flow in upon them both. The 
first sign of their prosperity was the ac- 
quisition of a great ranch, eight miles from 
Sacramento. From that time Mr. Haggin’s 
interests expanded in all directions. He 
became associated with the late Senator 
Hearst and Marcus Daly in mining ven- 
tures, and the returns from mines actually 
operated became the direct source of the 
bulk of his fortune. These three men, 
none of them technically educated for the 
work, became perhaps the three most re- 
markable mining experts on a grand scale in 
the world. Their judgment of the value of 
mines was unerring. They all made 
enormous fortunes, not by stock specula- 
ting or promoting, but by actually develop- 
ing mines and taking metal out of the 
ground. A list of the mines owned in 
whole or in part by Mr. Haggin in the 
course of his career would be something 
very like a compendium of the mineral 
resources of the United States, and not of 
the United States alone, but of the whole 
Western hemisphere, for his mining inter- 
ests extend from Alaska to Chile. His 
agents have studied the veins of the Andes, 
the Cascades and the Rockies. He has 
owned or controlled over a hundred mines, 
and he sold his interest in just one of them, 
the Anaconda, for nine million dollars. 
Another in South America was worth 


enough to make it seem advisable to 
him to build a railroad seventy or eighty 
miles long at a cost of two million dollars 
to carry its product to market. He was 
associated with Senator Hearst in the con- 
trol of the great Homestake gold-mine 
of Deadwood. Gold, silver, copper, all 
have paid him tribute. 

That might seem enough to absorb one 
man’s attention. But Mr. Haggin needed 
more occupation, and found a little of it 
in becoming a farmer on a colossal scale. 
In partnership with the late W. D. Carr, 
he began accumulating a vast landed estate 
in Kern County, California. Perhaps it 
is just as well not to be too inquisitive as 
to all the methods by which this property 
was built up. The Carr and Haggin 
principality was not very popular in Cali- 
fornia, and some severe things were said 
of its owners. It stretched in a huge 
block of over four hundred thousand acres 
through the best farming region of the state, 
and people who contrasted its scattered 
workmen's barracks with the swarming 
hives of industry and civilization created 
by small farming about Fresno and Los 
Angeles moralized upon the curse of land 
monopoly. 

But the time was coming when even 
land monopoly might perform a_ public 
service. Half of California, and that by 
far the more promising half, had been built 
upon irrigation. The water flowing from 
the rivers through an intricate network of 
canals, ditches, flumes and _ pipes had 
robed the desert in perpetual green. —Thri- 
ving cities had sprung up, supported by the 
trade of the irrigated farms. Thousands 
of families were living on twenty-acre 
orchards and vineyards in greater comfort 
than they could have found on the richest 
quarter-sections in the Mississippi valley. 
This was only a foretaste of what was mani- 
festly to come. The resources of the arid 
valleys had been merely scratched. The 
land and the water that were supporting 
hundreds of thousands could manifestly 
support millions. The Duluths that were 
growing up among the orchards saw their 
way clear to become Chicagos. Then all 
these fair prospects became overcast. In 
the early eighties it was whispered that 
the whole irrigation system was illegal. 
Local courts were found to declare that the 











old English riparian rule, ‘‘Water flows 
and ought to flow as it has been accus- 
tomed to flow,’’ was the law of California. 
This rule had been developed in a country 
of fogs and rain, a country in which the 
farmer’s chief danger was too much water, 
and in which the first principle of scientitic 
agriculture was the drainage of wet land, 
the 
mills 


only uses of 
and float 


a country in which 


rivers were to turn boats. 
It was now to be applied to a region in 
which water was more precious than gold, 
and one in 


which, under 
toman, 
ish and Indian 


and 


Span 
law cus 
tom. irrigation 
had always 
been recog- 
the 
public 


nized as 
highest 
usc of a stream. 
And ap- 


peared the re- 


now 


deeming fea- 
ture of the huge 
accumulation 
of lard in the 
hands of Hag- 
gin Carr. 
The flourishing 


and 


communities 
built by irriga- 
tion were com- 
posed mostly of 
men of small 
Their 
canals had been 
dug principally 
by coéperation. 
In many cases 
the farmers had 
out 


means. 





€ 


teams 
price 


with their 
worked out the 
the ditch companies. 
They were ill prepared for a costly legal 
battle for existence. 3ut Carr and Hae- 
their hundreds of thousands 
of acres of irrigable land, their fifty 
thousand acres of alfalfa, their hundreds 
of miles of private canals, and their mil- 


gone themselves 


and serapers and 


of their stock in 


vin, with 


lions of accumulated capital, were in a 
different position. 
fight. 


They bore the brunt 


of the Against them was pitted 
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the mighty stock-raising firm of Miller & 
Lux, with three-quarters of a million acres 
of land in 
and hundreds of thousands of cattle, which 


eleven counties of California, 
it was said they could drive three hundred 
miles from Kern County to San Francisco 
and round up every night to rest on their 
Miller and Lux, like other 
with 


own ranches. 


great stockmen who were leagued 


wanted the rivers let alone to furnish 
for 


them, 


drinking-water and natural pasturage 


the herds on their lower courses. 
In the legal 


battle, a de- 
cision was ob- 
tained from a 


Kern County 
Judge sustain- 


ing the irriga- 


tion system. 
That gave the 
farmers time to 


Later 
Supreme 
Court of the 
state upheld 
the riparian 
law. Then the 
fight was 
carried into 
polities, and 
eventually just 


breathe. 
the 


legislation was 
secured which 


recognized irri- 


gation as a 
public use of 
water and 
made it pos- 
sible to move 
riparian ob- 


structionists 
out of the way. 
It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
Had the ripa- 
rian law been strictly enforced, the teeming 
cities of the 
southern California would have faded away 
The emerald 


portance of this strugele. 


San Joaquin valley and of 


like mirages of the desert. 
expanses of orchard and vineyard and al- 
falfa fields 


brown. stretches of 


would have withered and the 
wilderness would have 
ribbons of 


For their 


been broken only by narrow 
green along the river bottoms. 


part in averting this calamity, Haggin and 
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Carr may not have been overpaid by the 
temporary possession of a huge block of 
land which will soon follow most of the 
other great estates of California into the 
possession of small farmers. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Haggin was absorbing 
the possessions of his partner, and he now 
holds the vast Kern County domain in sole 
ownership. Like everything else he touches, 
it is managed on the most systematic prin- 
ciples. It is divided into a number of ranches 
of manageable size, some of them leased 
and some worked by gangs of men under 
foremen. Mr. Haggin raises more hops 
than any other man in America. His flock 
of sheep is as large as any on the Pacific 
coast. He grows immense quantities of 
wheat, and he is an industrious experi- 
menter in every branch of agricultural 
enterprise. 

But all this may seem to be purely busi- 
ness. In his early days Mr. Haggin had no 
time for anything else, but as he grew older 
he began to look for pleasure, and with his 
disposition and training, he naturally car- 
ried business even there. He tried coaching 
for a time between 1872 and 1876, and 
drove a four-in-hand regularly with William 
C. Ralston and Milton 8. Latham. But the 
tragic death of Ralston and the financial 
collapse of Latham left him without com- 
panionship in this sport, and for a time he 
had nothing left to do but make money. 

In 1881 he began in a modest way his 
acquaintance with the absorbing interest of 
his later life, the thoroughbred horse. He 
started a small breeding establishment near 
Sacramento with one sire, Langfield, and 
a few mares, and his colors began to be 
seen on the California race-tracks. In 1884, 
he ventured to send Hidalgo and a few 
others East. Two years later, he astonished 
the Blue Grass horsemen by taking the 
Kentucky Derby with Ben Ali. The next 
year, Firenze, the queen of the turf as a 
three-year-old, made his stable famous; and 
in the following season the mighty two- 
year-old Salvator carried its celebrity to 
the highest pitch. In that year, 1888, oc- 
curred the first of the sales of Rancho del 
Paso yearlings, which have continued annu- 
ally ever since and are now the chief 
events of their kind in the world. In 
1887-88, Mr. Haggin maintained four ra- 
cing stables and his colors were at the front 





on every important track. His first period 
of racing lasted ten years, from 1881 to 
1891. And in that time, on one occasion 
or another, he captured nearly all the 
great trophies both East and West. The 
Suburban, the American Derby, the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the Monmouth Cup and the 
Junior Championship were some of the 
many prizes gathered in by his fleet run- 
ners. Then the death of his son, Ben Ali, 
put a stop to his racing career. For ten 
years his only interest in horses was raising 
them. That end he pursued on an un- 
precedented scale. Not satisfied with his 
enormous breeding establishment in Califor- 
nia, he began the creation of another in 
Kentucky. He built it up by buying out 
landowners, one at a time, and gradually 
adding farm to farm. Two years ago his 
new estate of Elmendorf had grown to about 
three thousand acres of the finest Blue 
Grass land in Kentucky. Now it contains 
over five thousand acres, with a frontage 
of five miles. He has built a superb Co- 
lonial mansion upon it, the finest residence 
in the state. It is said that this property 
is to be endowed as a permanent nursery 
of blood-horses. It is already the most 
extensive breeding establishment in exist- 
ence. Mr. Haggin owns three times as 
many thoroughbreds as any other man in 
the world. Three of them, Salvator, Miss 
Woodford and Firenze, have earned over 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
racing prizes, and there are hundreds of 
others of only less distinction. In last June's 
annual sale of yearlings from the Rancho 
del Paso in California, two hundred and one 
animals were sold in five days for an ag- 
gregate amount of two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. That was the most remarkable 
sale of the kind ever held in America. 

After ten years’ retirement from active 
racing, Mr. Haggin is returning to the turf 
now with strings of champions that can 
hardly fail to eclipse his triumphs of the 
eighties. 

Like so many others of his type, this 
California captain of industry, having 
made his fortune in the West, has come 
East to enjoy it. He has bought a spacious 
site on Fifth Avenue, on which a palace is 
soon to rise. Meanwhile, he is anchoring 
himself more firmly to New York by 


oe 









oe 





continual purchases of metropolitan real 
estate. After half a century’s intense 
application to business, he is beginning to 
enjoy a little leisure, such leisure as would 
overwork half a dozen ordinary men. 

No man who has accomplished what Mr. 
Haggin has can be of a soft disposition. 
Persons who have business dealings with 
him often find him hard; bores find him 
curt; enemies find him vindictive. But for 
his friends his character has its amiable 
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side. He has been twice happily married, 
and has had two sons and three daughters, 
of whom two daughters and one son sur- 
vive. 

A strenuous and dynamic character is 
James B. Haggin, with energy enough in 
the seventies to stock a number of reason- 
ably successful men of forty. There would 
be a notable gap in the list of American 
captains of industry if his name were left 


off. 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE. 


By CHARLES W. PRICE. 


HE fame of George Westinghouse rests 

on the sure foundation of things done. 
It is not due to a single fortunate discovery, 
nor to one conspicuous success alone. Many 
lines of advancement have been pursued 
by this earnest and forceful man. Several 
of his well-equipped and modern factories 
are located at Pittsburg. Others are in 
Newark, New Jersey, and New York 
city, and still others in England, France 
and Russia, all personally controlled and 
representing a substantial productive invest- 
ment of probably one hundred million dol- 
lars. Each of these manufacturing estab- 
lishments is managed by a separate execu 
tive organization, small or large as the 
output reaches into the thousands or into 
the millions of dollars of value. To each 
goes out the administrative authority and 
direction of Mr. Westinghouse from his 
main oftices in New York, Pittsbure and 
London, and his time during recent years 
has been about equally divided between 
the three cities. 

The first important and probably the 
most famous invention that Mr. Westing- 
house brought into use was the air-brake. 
It is known around the world, in every 
country reached by the civilizing influence of 
the steam-railroad with its locomotives and 
trains of commerce. This invention has 
undoubtedly been one of the greatest life- 
saving and property-saving discoveries of 
the steam-railroad period. It was a prac- 
tical success from its first application, due 
to the thorough mechanical skill of its 
inventor, and it brought a well-merited 
fortune to him and to his associates. 

Mr. Westinghouse never forgot his first 
great invention and constantly sought to im- 





To-day, as the result of this 
care, the locomotive engineer can in a mo- 
ment apply the brake to a train of as many 
Should a car break away 
from any cause, the brakes are automat- 
Accidents thus give their own 


prove it. 


as sixty cars. 


ically set. 
warning and at the same time serve to 
prevent loss and danger. 

The successful exploitation of the West- 
inghouse steam-engine, most widely used, 
soon followed, and then it was that Mr. 
Westinghouse, with that keen insight into 
the future which seems to be one of his 
greatest characteristics, turned to electricity 
as the inviting field of enterprise. The 
immense possibilities of the new and’ flex- 
ible power were most attractive to this 
alert, far-seeing, practical mind, and in the 
years 1885 and 1886 Mr. Westinghouse 
acquired control of a number of important 
foreign electrical inventions relating to the 
use of the alternating electric current, and 
proceeded to apply them to practical use. 
With these inventions and subsequent ones 
purchased from Tesla, Stanley and others, 
the foundation of the economical transmis- 
sion of electric power over extensive areas 
was laid. It has been the good fortune of 
few men, however able, so successfully to 
apprehend, almost it may be said intu- 
itively, the possibilities and stupendous 
future, now realized, of this wonderfully 
expanded and expanding industry. 

There were times in those pioneer days 
when any man not possessed of the deepest 
convictions and indomitable courage must 
have failed. Critical periods and financial 
depression followed, as apparently must 
come in the course of the growth and de- 
velopment of every great and progressive 
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WESTINGHOUSE. 
idea looking to the future for profitable 
returns, yet the faith of Mr. Westinghouse 
never faltered. He sustained his convic- 
tions by the pledge of his personal fortune. 
To-day, by reason of that unwavering faith 
and the works that followed it, he enjoys 
a pronounced financial success which is at 
once beneficial to the public and inspiring 
to every worker in the cause of progress, 
whether he be a toiler in the ranks or a 
captain in command. 

Gifted with inventive faculty and great 
mechanical ability, technical education and 
service in the engineering branch of the 
United States Navy gave him both theo- 
retical and practical knowledge, and he 
soon became equipped to judge wisely of 
the value of an invention and its possible 
utility. His horizon is unrestricted, and 


the progressive inventor, whether in Aus- 
tria, Germany, or other country, 
work is of value in the fields that interest 
Mr. Westinghouse, is certain of prompt 
Recently 


whose 


and remunerative recognition. 
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he has taken up inventions 
sure to prove of value in the 
economical supplying of elec- 
tric light, among which are 
those of Nerst and Bremer, 
of Germany, and Cooper 
Hewitt, of the United States. 

He does not hesitate to give 
his support and recognition, 
even although the new dis- 
covery may appear 
nistic to his personal interests, 
so it will improve present 
methods. His own practical 
work has time and time again 
wrought success from invent- 
ive ideas that otherwise might 
have lain fallow for years, or 
perhaps never have been 
brought to the knowledge and 
benefit of the world. 

The ability of Mr. Westing- 
house to forecast the future 
in the quick utilization of an 
entirely new product is shown 
in his work in developing the 
use of natural gas. Convey- 
ing the gas by means of pipes 
from its original wells to wide 
to be ac- 
entirely to 


antago- 


use is 
almost 
his personal and unceasing efforts. 

The Westinghouse works at Pittsburg 
are models of their kind. They are the 
Mecca of visiting engineers from other 
countries. These works are devoted to the 
manufacture of the most modern electrical 
apparatus, steam-engines, 
promising 
steam - tur- 


areas of 
credited 


machinery and 


gas-engines—one of his most 
later 


bines, railway signaling apparatus, friction 


inventions — air - brakes, 


draft gear, and many allied appliances. 
A foree of over fifteen thousand artisans 


is employed regularly here under excellent 
conditions of personal comfort and of a high 
degree of practical working efficiency, carry- 
ing out the ideas of the one master mind 
in many branches of constructive work. 
Mr. Westinghouse was born with the love 
of machinery and its manufacture. His 
factories receive his proud and affectionate 
regard; the sound of their hammers is to 
him a pwan of praise, and the whirr of 
their wheels sweet music to his ear. He 
visits them, as a lover his sweetheart, in 
I! 


































the United States, in London, in Paris and 
Havre, in St. Petersburg, Russia, and Han- 
over, Germany, and he is now completing 
large electrical and machine works in Man- 
chester, England. Here will be another 
brief stopping-place for this man of many 
interests and many industrial homes, whose 
constant effort is to improve and refine the 
product of his shops and, be it especially 
noted, to better the condition of his army 
of employees. 

Personally, Mr. Westinghouse is a frank, 
straightforward nature, cordial and genial 
in his bearing. He retains the regard 
and respect to a high degree of his associ- 
ates and of all who know him well. He 
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is unpretentious, yet always earnest and 
vigilant in protecting his rights and the 
rights of those interested with him. Many, 
very many, less fortunate ones have had 
cause to be grateful to him for thoughtful 
and kindly assistance. 

George Westinghouse is a rare com- 
pound of the inventive engineer, the up- 
right man of large affairs and the exceed- 
ingly able executive. He is possessed of 
a wonderful capacity for hard work, which 
he constantly exercises, and, in the prime 
of life, with abundant physical strength 
and unabated energy, is to-day one of the 
most capable and most productive of Amer- 
ican engineers. 


JAMES JEROME HILL. 


By CHARLES S. GLEED. 


HE territory between Lake Superior 
and Puget Sound along the forty- 
eighth parallel and bounded on the north 
by the British possessions may be called the 
‘*Hill country’? of the United States. 
Such a nickname of that territory would 
be in the nature of a pun and 
therefore unpardonable, but if 
it were used it would mean that 
the most important business man 
in that country, or at least the 
most conspicuous one, is the 
man who gave it a railroad 
system and so brought about its 
rapid development—James J. 
Hill, the head of the Great 
Northern System. 

‘‘Jim’’ Hill, as he is usually 
called in the business world, is 
in many respects the most inter- 
esting of all the captains of in- 
dustry who are now at the head 
of affairs in this country. He 
was born in Guelph, Canada, in 
1838, and is therefore about 
sixty-four years of age. He is 
a typical John Bull in his build, 
being short, square and power- 
ful. His head is massive, his 
features are large, his hair is 
heavy, and his manner calm but 
alert. He is always closely 
watchful, and under ordinary 
circumstances bland. 

Mr. Hill is said to have 
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studied well in Rockwood Academy, and 
then, for ten years following 1856, he 
learned and performed all kinds of work 
about the steamboat offices of St. Paul. In 
1865 he became agent of the Northwestern 
Packet Company. Afterward he did a 
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general fuel and transportation business on 
his own account, and in 1875 he established 
the Red River Packet Company. At about 
the same time he organized a syndicate 
that bought the St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road, which subsequently became the prop- 
erty of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba Company. He was general manager 
of this company from 1879 to 1882, vice- 
president a year, and since then he has 
been at its head. In 1890 the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba road became part 
of the Great Northern System, of which 
Mr. Hill was and is the chief. -The Great 
Northern System has more than five thou- 
sand miles of track and is one of the model 
systems of the United States. 

The ‘‘Hill country’’ is steeped in story 
and anecdote of its foremost developer. 
An able statistician has estimated that in 
the region of the northwestern Swedish 
settlements alone there are floating around 
not fewer than ten thousand Swedish dia- 
lect stories in which ‘‘Yem Hell’’ is made 
to appear. Tom Lowery alone (president 
of the Soo line) tells one thousand four 
hundred and thirteen Jim Hill stories. Mr. 
Hill’s head-on collision with every other 
hard substance in the Northwest has de- 
veloped all the kinds of sparks known to 
science. Nearly every shoveler on the 
Great Northern has had a bout with him. 
Every officer on the system has tilted with 
him times unnumbered—usually until flight 
or eviction has brought the officer surcease 
of sorrow. The bankers, in their gentle, 
polite way, have all cursed him because he 
would not borrow their money and let them 
fix the rates of interest. But they have 
bought his securities and have slept well 
after doing so. Patrons of the Great North- 
ern lines have liked and disliked him in 
rapid alternation. Lawmakers and courts 
have grown dizzy trying to keep up with 
him, and competing companies have main- 
tained able departments of profanity as- 
signed exclusively to the duty of keeping 
him well damned. But, in spite of all 
these and all the others, like the brook he 
‘*goes on forever."’ With his hands _be- 
hind him and his big soft hat crushed 
down to his ears, he goes on giving orders 
in never-ending profusion. And this love 
for giving orders is his ruling passion. To 
make others obey him is his breath of life. 
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To determine what shall be done and when 
and how and with exactly what results— 
this is the meat on which our Cesar feeds. 
Direct responsibility, to most men a galling 
burden, is to him about all that makes 
life worth living. He feels perfectly com- 
petent to tell any body how to do any thing 
—though he has little confidence in any- 
body’s ability to do anything. He would 
perhaps, if pushed, admit his lack of prac- 
tise in some lines—such as running a loco- 
motive or climbing telegraph poles or play- 
ing the piano—but he knows just how 
these things are done and who can do them 
and do them right. Ie is likely at any 
moment to do as Cecil Rhodes did in giving 
the world a solution of its greatest prob- 
lems. Whether he will try to furnish the 
funds out of his hundred millions of dol- 
lars to put his solution into effect remains 
to be seen. This is perhaps the only thing 
he has never been heard to discuss. 

Mr. Hill is generally reputed to be an 
undesirable employer—a hard man to work 
for. The chief reason for this seems to 
be that he will not play the game accord- 
ing to any system which any other man can 
learn. His chief lieutenants are liable at 
any time to find that their subordinates 
have been ordered to disobey their most 
sacred rules. He runs his railroads as a 
man runs his private house, where all em- 
ployees may get orders direct from the 
chief. Then, too, he has a way of telling 
a large, proud man with a long title that 
he is a blanked fool and doesn’t know his 
business. This leads to many sudden, 
though not mysterious, disappearances from 
the Great Northern pay-roll, and the man 
who goes to the Great Northern is reason- 
ably certain of graduating from it with 
neatness and despatch. Happily, he is 
also reasonably certain of bringing away 
with him some valuable education which 
will make it easy for him to sell his services 
to some other buyer. A Great Northern 
diploma is worth a good deal, no matter if 
the graduate got it before he wanted to. 
It does not hurt a man much to have it 
known that Mr. Hill discharged him, and 
ex-Great Northern men are apt to be wanted 
wherever found. At least, this has been 
so in the past. The reason of this is that 
the Great Northern has been well managed 
—particularly so from the standpoint of 




















economy in operation—and in late years the 
economist has had his inning. 

Mr. Hill's reputation as an employer 
scarcely gives a fair picture of him. He 
is not a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour. He is vouched for by those who 
know him best as a thoroughly generous 
man, with little but kindness in his heart. 
One of his old employees tells how he went 
to him when he was in distress for 
lack of just eighty-three thousand dollars. 
He had no security to offer, but he got the 
money in just eighty-three seconds—a 
thousand dollars a second. It is not strange 
that this gentleman feels to-day that Mr. 
Hill, more than any other man, helped him 
to the great success which he has since 
achieved. He calls Mr. Hill the best friend 
he ever had. Another employee in an im- 
portant official position was unsatisfactory 
to Mr. Hill and was told so. But just as 
he supposed he was to be fired from the can- 
non’s mouth, he suddenly found himself 
landed in another and a better position 
which Mr. Hill had created for him, and 
now his name fills the trump of fame in the 
railway world. Many stories like this are 
told of the little giant of the Northwest. 

There is one other aspect in which Mr. 
Hill should be considered as an employer. 
His sound financiering of the property under 
his care gives assurance to the many thou- 
sands of ordinary employees under him that 
their work will continue steadily. Rotten 
financiering eventually comes home to the 
ordinary employees with crushing force. 
Dangerous track, bad machinery, lack of 
work when work is most needed—these 
are the ills which come to ordinary rail- 
way workers in the wake of reckless finan- 
cial management. 

Mr. Hill's wisdom in Great Northern 
matters was begun by having centered in 
himself both the practical and the financial 
control of the property. He has not per- 
mitted his roads to be used for banking or 
speculative purposes. He has_ borrowed 
only cheap money, and he has spent all the 
money as if the property were wholly his. 
His property has been managed from St. 
Paul and not from New York or London, 
and so he has never been seriously in error 
as to its needs and dangers. 

In the next place, he has taken care to 
provide territory that must have a railroad 


once 
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with a proper line, instead of leaving 
outsiders to build in the wrong place and 
the wrong way. This has resulted in a 
systematic system. A look at the map 
will show a singular regularity in the loca- 
tion of branches. This helps give a mini- 
mum of short lines on which light trains 
are unavoidable. Another result of this 
care of his territory is a surprisingly small 
number of competitive points. As com- 
pared with most of the large Western sys- 
tems, the Great Northern knows nothing 
about competition. If the Great Northern 
lines were cut by competitors in the way 
that the Illinois Central, the Burlington, 
the Rock Island, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Santa Fé are, it would not show many 
of the pretty figures that it now puts out. 

Mr. Hill’s next great point in manage- 
ment is to adjust carefully his road and 
equipment to the work to be done. He 
will not rob his track of a single dollar. 
On the other hand, he will not put into 
his track a dollar of superfluous expense. 
And so, throughout the system, an intelli- 
gent economy prevails. 

Mr. Hill has for many years felt a con- 
suming desire to put his brand on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. From the days 
of Oakes and Villard he has wanted the 
Northern Pacific where he can—give it 
orders. He has left nothing in his power 
undone to accomplish this purpose. He 
has tried to consolidate, to buy, to merge, 
to do everything that might lead to the 
desired result. The 9th of May, 1901, 
saw Wall Street knee-deep with financial 
dead men. Indirectly, and yet quite di- 
rectly, this episode dates from the Hill 
hunger for the control of his southern com- 
petitor. He wanted it and others wanted 
it, and the price of its stock went up 
among the balloons. This would have had 
no effect, except good luck for those who 
had the stock to sell, but for the fact that 
so many speculators had expected the stock 
to lower and so had sold it short. 
When they had to sell everything they 
owned in order to buy the Northern Pacific 
stock which they had agreed to deliver, 
then the market was overfed and every- 
thing went to pot. Mr. Hill has a per- 
fectly good defense when complained of on 
account of the panic. All he need say is 
that if people will contract to sell what 


go 
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they haven't got, they must take their Hill has at last got the two Great Northern 
chances and the consequences. When the roads under one canvas—the Northern 
courts have finished with the merger cases Securities Company—or whether he must 
now pending, it will be seen whether Mr. back off and ‘‘try, try again.’’ 


MARSHALL FIELD. 


By CHARLES S. GLEED 


i” Chicago millionaire is less like sand employees seem to be congregated on 
i Chicago—or the popular conception the top of his desk with a magnifying- 
of Chicago—than Mr. Marshall Field. glass between him and them. No item 
There is a general impression that the suc- of the great work going on about him is 
cessful men in Chicago business circles are too small to be worthy of his attention. 
like prize-fighters—big and husky. This His ordinary aspect is that of a cold, calm, 
is certainly true of many of them. John calculating machinist, intent only on using 
Crerar, John Gates, P. D. Armour, Norman so many human beings as so many wheels, 
B. Ream, George M. Pullman and many cranks and levers. But as soon as the 
others might be named as examples of stal- pressure is a little off, he seems more like a 
wartness in the money-making brigade in poet than a captain of industry. He goes 
the fifth city of the world. Mr. Field is from business to a fine, though not ostenta- 
tall, but, after that, he does not belong in tious, home. He has a few personal friends 


the class of the financial prize-fighters. of whom he is exceedingly fond. He does 
About sixty-five years ago a Massachu- not seem to take the trouble to hate any- 
setts farmer, near Conway, had a son who body. He belongs to many clubs in Chi- 


was named Marshall—Marshall Field. The cago and elsewhere, but uses them very 
son divided his earlier years between the little. He goes abroad almost every year, 
farm and the local school. The farm got and is especially fond of England, where 


the best of it, but the school was not neg- he has a home near Leamington. He 
lected. After a while the lad developed is enthusiastically in favor of all the 
a desire to be a merchant—or ‘‘store- changes in this country which will give 
keeper,’’ as he probably put it. A Con- the United States the same charm of com- 


way merchant took him, but reported pleteness that characterizes rural England. 
to his father after a fair trial that the boy He loves lawns and parks and vines and 
could not learn the business. This verdict good roads and well-kept estates and fine 
was not permitted to stand. Young Field architecture, and is anxious for his country- 
began to overrule it with no unnecessary men to make progress in this direction. It 
delay. Going West, he found a job in was probably this side of his nature which 
Chicago at the bottom of the list in the led to his generosity in founding the great 
house of which he is now the head. museum in Chicago which bears his name. 
Through many changes, Mr. Field stayed His first gift to that institution was one 
on, and now, at a date forty-five years from million dollars, and he has given much 
the beginning, he is master of the situation more since. The museum is perhaps the 
and the greatest merchant in the United greatest in this country, and it is growing 
States. rapidly. All Chicago is proud of it, and 

Mr. Field is of striking appearance, del- there seems little likelihood that it will ever 
icate and refined rather than robust and suffer for lack of all the money it can 
aggressive. He is as quiet and undemon- properly use. It is one of Mr. Field’s 
strative as a bashful preacher. His hab- recreations to visit the museum when thou- 
its are extremely temperate in every re- sands of visitors throng its vast corridors, 
spect. He eats lightly and never uses and study the people to see what is most 
liquor or tobacco. His office is a plain attractive and instructive to the average 
box of a place, fenced off in a corner of the observer. He has a keen desire that the 
big store in Chicago. He knows more museum should be educational as well as 
about that big store than anybody else in entertaining, and he has given the manage- 
or around it. His three or four thou- ment many valuable hints on this point. 





















It is safe to say that the Field museum is 
as fully entitled to the respect and admira- 
tion of the people of Chicago and the 
United States as any other institution. It 
is a civilizing power of the first magnitude. 

Mr. Field has given money with great 
liberality in many directions other than to 
He donated a library building 
Massa- 


the museum. 
for his old home town, 
chusetts, but most of his giving has been 
done secretly—almost as if he were ashamed 
Usually his gifts are made with an 
But those 


Conway, 


of it. 
injunction of secrecy. 
him ure author- 
ity for the state- 
ment that he is 
the most liberal 
as well as the 
most unostenta- 
tious giver in 
Chicago. 

It will strike 
most of my 
readers as ab- 
that Mr. 
Field does not 
consider him- 
self a rich man. 
His vast 
cantile 
ness, his great 
array of real- 
estate holdings, 
his enormous 
railroad, bank- 
ing and manu- 
facturing inter- 
ests, make him 
worth, so far 
as the public 
can determine, 
something like 
seventy-five millions of dollars. And 
yet Mr. Field says it is useless to talk 
of getting rich when John D. Rockefeller 
and a few others ‘‘have all the money in 
the world.’’ In other words, he puts him- 
self out of the rich 
contemplates the enormous wealth that a 
few others possess. The piblic will for- 
give him for this irrational assumption if 


nearest 


surd 


mer- 
busi- 


man’s class when he 


it results in encouraging him to take the 
Carnegie view that the best use to make of 
money is to put it where it will do the 


It 


greatest good to the greatest number. 
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is said that he has planned to endow cer- 
tain magnificent charities in Chicago, in 
addition to the construction of a permanent 
building for the museum. The providing 
of a perfect building for the vast treasures 
which been accumulated in the mu- 
seum would be a fitting conclusion to this 
branch of his philanthropic work. 

As an employer Mr. Field is certainly 
It is related 


have 


among those,of the best class. 
of him that once a little child referred to 
a certain Field it 
longed to her father—merely because her 
father was em- 
ployed there. 
The child’s 
mother _ natu- 
rally 
her and showed 


establishment as if be- 


corrected 


signs of making 
an apology to 
Mr. Field. The 
latter stopned 
her with the re- 
mark that if he 
of any 
man on his pay- 
roll 
children did not 
feel that their 
father at 
least part owner 
in the business, 
he should feel 
like discharg- 
ing him. This 
gives a clear no- 
tion of the atti- 
tude he 
toward those on 
whose loyalty 
and enthusiasm 


knew 


whose 


was 


takes 


FIELD, 
his success largely depends. For the sake of 
these employees he would like to perpetuate 
his business and his systems. He may at- 
tempt to do this by some mutual com- 
pany plan which will work out a benefit 
for all employees proportioned to the time 
and value of their respective services. 

All things considered, it is doubtful if 
any millionaire’s influence in this country is 
better and more thoroughly salutary than 
that by the modest gentleman 
who was once pronounced a failure by the 
storekeeper at Conway. 
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theater 
lighted. 


was empty and dimly 
Even the doors leading to 


7. 


the unreserved seats of the second balcony 


had not yet been opened. Seton smiled 
slightly as he passed through the main en- 
trance and made his way to the second bal- 
He could scarcely do less than con- 
in preparing 


cony. 
vict himself of whimsicality, 
to spend an entire afternoon in viewing 
another person’s performance from an un- 
reserved seat 

Seton’s own parts were usually strenu- 
ous to such a degree that he gave but one 
matinée a week. He had not often de- 
voted his consequent leisure to the matinée 
performances of others; but latterly his 
leisure had become of little value and he 
gave it freely to the pursuit of any fancy 
which promised momentary diversion. 

Finding a seat in the fourth row, he 
dropped into it and took out a newspaper, 
but the light was so dim that, after a 
moment's straining, he let the paper fall 
to the floor. He sighed somewhat impa- 
tiently, and looked at his watch. 

Presently the audience began to assemble, 
singly and in small groups; the lights in- 
creased in number, and the members of the 
orchestra began tuning their instruments. 

When the crowd poured into the second 
balcony, he opened his eyes and watched 
with interest its struggle for seats. The 
second balcony of a theater would seem to 
possess the power to awaken, even in 
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persons not usually addicted to jostling and 
pushing, that primitive instinct which 
would award the best to him who first can 
seize it. Seton looked at the crowd with 
curious pleasure and wondered if in any 
other part of the theater such eager antici- 
pation could be found. He speculated as 
to the reasons for the marked enthusiasm 
of the people who rushed past him and 
around him, never suspecting that the faint 
bohemianism of the second balcony has of 
itself an alluring charm and _ incites in- 
dependently a youthful hilarity utterly out 
of the question in a proscenium box. 

‘*‘No wonder they call it a rush!’’ he 
said aloud. To his surprise, his neighbor on 
the left, a middle-aged woman, with a 
care-worn face, replied. 

‘*No, it’s not a wonder,’’ she remarked. 
‘Such pushing I never saw—and they call 
this a civilized country !’’ 

‘‘The pushing is part of the fun!’’ he 
heard a girl back of him say, with a laugh, 
to her companion. Seton smiled at this 
revelation. He had been about to con- 
clude that the fun was the compensation 
for the pushing. 

The fun was none the less large and gen- 
uine. He had come to look at the play 
from the standpoint of the people in the 
second balcony, but he found himself look- 
ing at nothing so much as the people them- 
selves. They were so diverse; they ranged 
from newsboys to college instructors, from 











not very well-bred schoolgirls to women 
who were even distinctive in appearance; 
and they were equally, if as diversely, in- 
terested in the performance. 

Seton glanced from the woman on his 
left to his neighbor on the right, who was 
also a woman. She was intent upon the 
performance; and Seton’s glance length- 
ened almost into a stare. Her manner of 
looking at the play was unlike that of any 
other person whom he had seen in the 
balcony. She was seeking the causes of 
its effects. 

To Seton, a member of the profession, 
this was almost instantly apparent. When 
the audience laughed, she did not laugh; 
she knitted her brows and riveted her 
attention the more closely upon the stage. 
When a scene was interrupted by an invol- 
untary burst of applause, she leaned for- 
ward in more intense interest. 

‘*She is an actress, or a playwright— 
she might be either,’’ Seton thought. He 
glanced again at her. 

Her utter absorption in the play and 
the varying of her expression as she watched 
it alone gave her a certain beauty. In 
addition, her hair was soft and dark, and 
she had blue Irish eyes. The distance from 
the line of her eyes to the tilt of her chin 
was artistically short, and her mouth had 
a wistful sweetness and charm which also 
suggested an Irish ancestry. She was lean- 
ing forward, but Seton guessed that her 
height was above the average. 

‘*She looks more like an actress than a 
playwright,’’ he thought, as he contem- 
plated her. ‘‘She is almost beautiful; and 
she has a most professional way of looking 
ata play.’’ It did not occur to him that 
she might independently and unprofes- 
sionally have possessed both beauty and 
that critical appreciation which would 
presuppose a personal professional interest. 

He looked at her very nearly as intently 
as she looked at the stage. She appeared 
so oblivious of anything but the stage that 
he forgot to be guarded; and when she 
turned unexpectedly and looked at him, 
without allowing him time to turn his head, 
he was for an instant confused. In the same 
instant, he observed that the curtain was 
descending and that her attention had 
naturally been taken from the stage. 

There wag no shade of annoyance in her 
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expression as she glanced at him. To his 
surprise, she started very slightly; and her 
face softened as she turned it away from 
him. He supposed that she had recog- 
nized him, and he was the more convinced 
that she belonged to his profession, for he 
was aware that very few persons who had 
known him only on the stage recognized 
him when they saw him off it. He did not 
know that the girl, who saw an act of a 
play with such quick and clear intentness, 
had as intently seen his face and had been 
startled and moved by its drawn and hag- 
gard lines. 

She was younger than her appearance 
and her keen intentness had suggested to 
Seton. At the end of the next act, she 
turned and spoke to him, with a singular 
lack of convention in which there was yet 
no slightest lack of dignity and breeding. 
If she felt any need of justification of the 
unconvention, other than the man’s face, 
she found it possibly in the fact that she 
was in the second balcony. 

‘Don't you think this rather a remark- 
able play?*’ she said. 

Seton could not see in the question any- 
thing which strengthened his theory that 
she was a member of his profession or his 
supposition that she had recognized him. As 
most persons regarded the particular play 
as rather remarkable, he could, in fact, 
see nothing in her criticism especially in- 
dicative. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I think it is, a very 
remarkable play.’’ Seton did not add that 
had even with a to 
producing it himself and had suddenly 
abandoned the plan when it had been more 
than half completed. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the girl; and then she 
added—and Seton knew that she had not, 
after all, recognized him—‘‘I thought 
Seton would produce it. Don’t you think 
it is rather his kind of play?”’ 

‘*Perhaps it is,’’ 

‘*T wonder why he didn’t,’’ the girl said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘It is an absurd fancy of 
mine—even my husband says it is—but I 
have rather thought his wife’s death was 
the reason.’’ She did not see Seton wince; 
his wife’s death had been the reason. 

The girl continued: ‘‘It is a 


he negotiated view 


Seton agreed. 


clever 


play, but it is so worldly-wise and hard. 
I saw Mrs. Seton but once. 


It was not 
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more than two months before she died— 
but it was easy to see how beautifully 
She wouldn’t 
remember she 


simple and good she was. 
have liked this play. I 
said———"’ 

‘Did you meet her?’’ Seton asked in a 
low voice. He knew how little she would 


have liked the remarkable play. 





‘*Yes—rather unconventionally,’’ said 
the girl, and she smiled slightly. Possibly 


she appreciated that the unconventionality 
had been no more than that in which she 
was now engaged. 

Seton made no rejoinder, and she con- 
‘‘Tt was at a first night of one 
of Seton’s plays. I sat just below her. 
She was in a box. She had forgotten her 
opera-glasses, and she couldn’t see with 
the ones she got in the check-room, so I 
lent her mine. even more 
eager to see than I—and I don’t usually 
use opera-glasses.’’ The girl added the 
explanatory phrase as though she feared 
her auditor might think she meant to exalt 
her own thoughtfulness. 

“‘T often lent them to people—but I 
never have to any one like her. She was 
so charmingly grateful—and delightful. 
She told me she was Seton’s wife, and I 
told her I was about to marry a member 


tinued: 


She seemed 


of his company.”’ 

The actor started as the girl said this 
and quickly glanced at but she did 
him—she was for the moment 
She continued, turn- 


her; 
not observe 
lost in her narrative. 
ing occasionally to Seton. 

‘*T had a beautiful time with her, ’’ 
said slowly. ‘‘She was so wonderfully 
single-minded. She told me some things 
about her husband’s career; I could see 
how much everything he did meant to her, 
and I could see how much she must mean 
People say he has been rather 
I should 


she 


to him. 
wild and reckless since she died. 
think he would be, wouldn’t you?’’ 

Seton looked at her young face, with 
its wistful Irish tenderness. She had much 
of the single-mindedness that she admired. 

‘*Yes; oh, yes!’’ he said hastily. 

‘‘My husband said he didn’t think grief 
was any excuse for recklessness—but he 
says Seton isn’t so reckless as people say.’ 

‘‘Does he know him?’’ the actor asked 
quickly. 

‘‘He doesn’t know him very well; he is 
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He is his understudy 


, 


younger than Seton. 
in the play he has now.’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ Seton exclaimed. To himself 
he added, ‘‘So she is his wife; that ex- 
plains her—somewhat.”’ 

‘*He has a tiny little part in the play— 
I suppose an understudy always has—and 
he probably never will have a chance to 
play Seton’s part.’’ 

‘**Does he act pretty well?’’ Seton asked, 
although he knew. He wondered if the 
girl could judge an actor’s performance as 
well as she could look at a play. 

‘*T don’t quite know,’’ she said. ‘‘T 
think he may, if he has opportunities. 
I remember I asked Mrs. Seton- i 

‘*You did, indeed?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said. Then, as if in reply 
to his half-expressed surprise, she added: 
‘*People sometimes do such impulsive 
things. Sometimes we remember for a 
little while that, after all, only a very few 
things count; and we except the usual 


i) 











conventions from the few. 

But for her extreme and simple serious- 
ness, Seton would have accused her of an 
attempt to be epigrammatical. He won- 
dered if she suspected herself of excepting 
the usual conventions. He wondered what 
his wife had thought of the girl; he had 
frequently laughed, with fond amusement, 
at a similar artlessness in his wife, whom 
this girl in no other way resembled. 

He wondered also what his wife had said 
about his understudy’s ability. Before 
he could lead her to disclose it, the curtain 
ascended for the next act of the play. 

The girl appeared to forget him in the 
play. She had talked to him merely in 
pitying revolt against his face, in which 
She gave her 
the stage; 


she saw such tragic sorrow. 
eager attention, as before, 
and Seton again watched her. 

He suspected that some friendly impulse 
had led her to speak to him, as it had led 
her to lend her opera-glasses to his wife. 
The little characteristic glimpse of his wife 
that she had given him refreshed him and 
softened his loneliness as his arduous at- 
tempts at diversion never had. He hoped, 
but he did not expect, that the girl would 
at the end of the act resume the conversa- 
tion. 

She did not; but after a moment of si- 
lence, he felt warranted in saying, more 


to 
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Drawn by Thomas Mitchell Peirce. 
“*sHE IS AN ACTRESS, OR A PLAYWRIGHT—SHE 


MIGHT BE EITHER,’ SETON THOUGHT.” 
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guardedly than she could know, ‘‘I must 
have met your husband the other day.’’ 
He reflected that the equivocation could do 
no possible harm. 

‘‘You met Seton's understudy?’ she 
said, with immediate interest. 

“*Nes.”” 

‘‘Then you did—meet my husband, I 
mean. He hasn’t much opportunity as 
Seton’s understudy,’’ she repeated. 

‘*No?”’ 

‘‘No; he probably won’t ever have a 
chance to play the part.’? She sighed 


, 


almost imperceptibly, but Seton heard. 
san play it?’’ he 


‘‘Does he think he 
asked. 

‘“Yes, he thinks he can. 
so, too; and Mrs. Seton herself said—-— 

‘“What did she say?’’ Seton was so 
eager to know that he interrupted her. 

‘*Seton didn’t have then the play he 
has now,’’ the girl said. ‘‘But she said 
she thought he had promise—and a beau- 
tiful voice.”’ 

Seton bit his lips. He had so loved in 
his wife the sweet grace with which she 
had been at once honest and gentle. 

‘‘She was so kind and encouraging,’’ 
the girl went on. ‘‘I often think of her. 
Sometimes my husband gets a little dis- 
couraged, because he doesn’t advance in 
his profession so quickly as other per- 
sons in it; and then I remember how she 
must have inspired her husband when he got 


And I think 


ss 


discouraged.’’ 

She paused 
listener made She felt 
vaguely that he was interested. She sup- 
posed that his interest lay in the fact that 
Seton's fame made even the casual hearer 
interested in any anecdote relating to him 
and the fact that the grief caused by his 
wife’s death was known to many persons 
to whom he was astranger. She wondered 
if a similar grief made this man sympathet- 
ically interested; and she said, reverting 
almost to the beginning of the conversa- 


for a moment; but her 


no comment. 


tion: 

‘‘It is no wonder that her death 
such a shock to him and that it made him 
reckless. I suppose he has been trying 
to forget his sorrow. I suppose people do 
try, until they can believe that what they 
want is, not to learn to forget, but to 
learn to be strong enough to remember. 


was 
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Don't you think so?’’ she appealed to him. 

‘*Yes—oh, yes, I do,*’ he said. He 
had thought she looked almost too young 
to be so strangely wise. 

‘‘Has your husband been on the stage 
long?’’ he asked abruptly. 

‘‘Long? Oh, yes; very long. He 
hasn*t done very much yet—not so much 
as we hope he may. Iam constantly antici- 
pating seeing him do something really 
large and fine. He is young, of course, 
and may get opportunities.’’ She smiled 
wistfully. ‘*He will be all ready for them 
when he does—and so shall I.”’ 

Seton smiled. ‘‘There is a great deal 
in that,’’ he said. 

‘*Isn’t there?’’ the girl said. ‘‘And in 
hoping. I remember Mrs. Seton said she 
“ared even more about her husband’s suc- 
cess and his profession than he did him- 
self; and I think I do. One must care 
tremendously to care that much.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? Seton said, as he regarded her 
beautifully sensitive face. Again he bit 
his lips; he was older than his understudy, 
but he was young enough to see his life, 
stretched before him, long, and _ brilliant 
and solitary. This girl had said of the play 
he was seeing that it was clever and worldly- 
wise, and hard; as many people had said 
of him. He did not forget that she also had 
said of it that he might have produced it. 
Still, with a singular keenness, she had seen 
that the strongest force in his life had been 
the tender, exalted girl who would have 
turned her eyes from this play. 

Following his reflection, he asked, ‘‘Do 
you like this play?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ she said quickly. ‘* But 
I admire it; it is so clever, one must ad- 
mire it; and al] plays interest me—but 
I’m glad my husband isn’t understudying 
it.”” 

‘*You prefer Seton’s play?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed! I like Seton best in 
Shakespearean plays, though,’’ she added. 
‘*T have a copy of the one he produced that 
year that I met Mrs. Seton; she sent it 
to me.’’ 

‘‘She did?’’ Seton asked. He knew 
now that his wife must have thought well 
of the girl. 

‘*Yes, she did; with her card, thanking 
me—for the opera-glasses, you know. 
Wasn't it beautiful in her? J shal] always 














remember her,’’ she repeated. 
‘*She was so uplifted. I saw 
her just that little while, in 
that unconventional way, but 
there was something about her 
that what is finest and 
highest seem naturally most 
desirable. She gave one pa- 
tience, too; I'm even a little 
more willing to wait for my 
husband’s———”’ 
‘Opportunities?’ 
concluded for her. 
‘‘Yes. The wife 
mous and_ successful 
doesn’t—always have that 
effect,’’ the girl said. 
‘*Isn’t it an effect almost 
as valuable as an oppor- 
tunity?’’ Seton observed. 
‘*Almost,’’ said the girl. 
‘*Perhaps the next valuable. ’’ 
She smiled at him frankly. 
‘“‘Sometimes Patience 
tired of her monument.’’ 
As she gave expression to 
this opinion, the last act of 
the play began. As it ended, 
and before the crowd had 
begun to rush as precipitately 
from the baleony as it had 
rushed to it, Seton turned to 
the girl and smiled. ‘Don’t «yy 
get tired of your monument !"’ 
Then he sight of 
crowd. She smiled at his 


made 


Seton 


of a fa- 


man 


gets 


her 
part- 


he said. lost 
in the 
ing advice, as she made her way down 
the long flights of stairs; and then she 
sighed. ‘‘I’H try not!’’ thought. 
‘*Poor man, he looked so unhappy, as 
though some awful thing had happened 
to him! He ought to know how to give 
advice. ’’ 

Seton, meanwhile, 
more cheered than he had supposed he 
could ever be again. He had discouraged 
his friends when they would have spoken 
to him of his wife, but the wife of his 
understudy had touched the subject so hap- 
pily. She had taken his wife as simply 
and as sweetly as she had been wont to give 
herself. His pleasure in this made him 
remember the less impatiently the girl's 
speculations as to himself. Her relation 
to his understudy awoke in him a new 


she 


went to his hotel, 
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THE HUSBAND OF THE GIRL,” 
interest in the man, whom he had long 
known so very slightly. 

When, somewhat later, he went to the 
theater, he more than once looked critic- 
ally at the husband of the girl who had 
been on his right in the second balcony of 
the neighboring theater. ‘‘Perhaps op- 
portunities may be his chief requirements, *’ 
he reflected; ‘‘ usually they are not, 
though.’”’ 

At the end of his play, he observed to 
the stage-manager that he was more than 
ordinarily fatigued. 

‘*Think you'll be all right to-morrow?’’ 
said the stage-manager, anxiously. 

‘*Yes—oh, yes, certainly,’’ Seton said, 
cheerfully; but the next afternoon he tele- 
phoned to the theater that he would not 
be equal to his performance that night. 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ ejaculated the 


stage-manager. 
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‘*Why, I’ve got an understudy, haven’t ‘‘Great Scott!’’ came from the other 
I?’’ Seton said impatiently. ‘‘He can do end of the telephone, ‘‘aren’t you on to- 
it; he'll be all right in it.”’ night? You’re sure it’s nothiyg serious?’ 

‘*Well;. it is the best we can do!’’ ‘*Perfectly; it’s this beastly weather.’’ 
agreed the stage-manager, dolefully. ‘*Who substitutes?”’ 





‘*Yes, it is—this season!’’ said Seton to ‘*My understudy, of course.”’’ 
himself, as he left the.telephone. ‘*Is he any good?’’ 
He smiled slowly. Then, suddenly, he ‘*Yes—unusual amount of good; really 
turned to the telephone and called up a_ promising amount of good.’’ 
dramatic reporter who was one of his par- ‘*T"}l just make a note of that.’ 
ticular friends. ‘‘Say, Philson! Don’t be Seton smiled. ‘‘ Yes, do,’’ hesaid; and 


alarmed if you hear about my sudden ill- then, slowly, he added half aloud to him- 
ness. It’s nothing serious; Ill be able self, ‘‘Some one says somewhere that ‘a 
to appear again to-morrow night, I think.’’ girl’s love comes aptly in.’ ’’ 
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I KNOW a little glade wherein to dwell, 






When poppy-garlands crown the drowsing year, 






Were honeyed happiness—for I might hear 






The hermit-thrush at twilight from his cell 






Salute the love-star, and might feel the spell 






That Hylas yielded to, for subtile-clear 






The pool there limns the deep eyes of the deer, 






And winds bear drafts of dreamy hydromel. 






And closer might I win to Arcady, 





For reeds there are to pluck and notch and tune, 






As in the simpler, happier days of man ; 






And if I blew, and Echo answered me, 






Sooth, I might fancy, underneath the moon, 






Slim maidens dancing to the pipes of Pan! 
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TAKEN SIX MONTHS BEFORE 


FORMER'S DEATH. 


CECIL 


RHODES. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


N making a study of the life of Cecil 
Rhodes, one’s mind is alternately filled 
with admiration for the keen, alert, hard- 
working man, and disapprobation for the 
methods which he employed to carry out 
his work—the end of that work 
most often being good. 
The story of South Africa reads like a 
It is full of the unexpected. 
abound 


ultimate 


romance. 
Its affairs 
settlement of which there was no precedent. 


in questions for the 


There have been endless situations requir- 
ing quick decisions. It to 
been almost such a one-man realm as the 
domain of a feudal baron. In fact, the life 
of Cecil Rhodes may be most aptly com- 
pared to that of one of the superior robber- 
barons of the middle ages. 

The pyramid of his lifework had for its 
foundation greed. Upon this base was 
built much that was splendid and noble. 


seems have 





In the pyramid there were strata of cruelty 
and 
much that tended to raise up humankind. 
an absolute disre- 

At the top of the 
pyramid is the crowning work of a magnifi- 


brutality very curiously mixed with 


There was throughout 
gard of human rights. 


cent benefaction. 

He himself has expressed best this sin 
gular admixture. ‘*Pure philanthropy,’’ 
he once remarked, ‘‘is all very well; but 
philanthropy plus five per cent. is a good 
better.’’ He recognized with Napo- 
that is, of all earthly 
things, the most real and durable.’’ 

The conditions of the Africa of the past 
The 
people who had gone there were fortune- 


deal 


leon ‘*self-interest 


twenty years have not been ideal. 


seekers; and, as a class, these are not apt 
to be too particular in their conceptions of 
the admirer 
commenting 


richt. Howard Hensman, 
and biographer of Rhodes, 
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upon the deceptions practised at the time 
of the Jameson raid, and upon the fact 
that Jameson purposely made his men 
believe that his raid was approved by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, knowing all the while 
that this was false, says, ‘‘This_ state- 
ment further throws considerable light on 
the whole code of political morals which 
seems to have pervaded all classes in South 
Africa at this time.”’ 

These lines may be considered as form- 
ing a keynote to the whole South African 
situation. Cecil Rhodes had difficult prob- 
lems to contend with. He wished, in a 
general way, that right should prevail; 
but he apparently had absolutely no code 
of political morals. What he most re- 
garded as desirable, that constituted the 
right, and he proposed to carry it out with- 
out regard to any sometime-recognized 
code of ethics. 

Keeping this double character of the man 
fairly in view, an explanation of his work 
becomes possible. It is the explanation 
that is true of most strong characters— 
part good, part bad. He was an idealist, 
but in practise he was cold-blooded and, 
if necessary, cruel. 

Cecil Rhodes recognized that this was no 
longer a day when a Moses might step 
empty-handed into the streets of Cape Town. 
Such a prophet might stand on the corners 
for the term of his natural life and preach 
without exciting more than comment upon 
his eccentricities. The Moses to whom the 
children of to-day’s world give recognition 
is the man who stands with a large bank- 
account ready to back up his opinions. The 
slang phrase, ‘‘ Money talks,’’ means every- 
thing in these modern days. Money has 
its followers who are orators and its follow- 
ers who publish newspapers and employ able 
writers. Therefore it is in a position to 
talk. If Moses were to come back to life 
to-day, all his wisdom would not avail him; 
unless indeed he were to discover some pat- 
ent process of making bricks which in a little 
while would give him a corner in that use- 
ful building-material and income enough to 
control a large following and a press. 

Such a Moses may make wise laws nowa- 
days if so disposed; and Rhodes formulated 
much wise government. He recognized that 
the black element should be taught to work 
and kept from destroying itself with rum. 








CECIL RHODES. 


It does not matter that, in making this 
recognition, he was also serving his own 
interests, which demanded reliable labor. 

Cecil Rhodes had now become not only 
the head of the diamond industries, but the 
chief director in the rapidly developing 
gold-mines, the head of the British South 
Africa Company, and the largest factor in 
railway affairs. Presently he became also 
the Prime Minister of Cape Colony. 

South Africa had become a one-man 
power, and undoubtedly Rhodes was doing 
much that was wise and for the benefit of 
the entire country—not neglecting, mean- 
while, to roll up his own fortune at every 
turn. Over Matabeleland he exercised the 
powers of absolute sovereignty, including 
the control of a small army, which, under 
the title of ‘‘mounted police,’’ really con- 
stituted a force ready to do his behests in 
any direction. With power, his imagina- 
tion extended itself until it contemplated 
an unbroken railway over British territory 
from the Cape to Cairo. His visits to 
England were not only for the purpose of 
securing the necessary financial backing 
for his various schemes, but also to arrange 
matters politically so that he should have 
practically a free hand in South Africa. 
A masterful man in his dealings with other 
men, among those who came under his 
sway was Joseph Chamberlain. Chamber- 
lain himself had changed from his early 
Altrurian ideals to being a distinct disciple 
of the ‘‘philanthropy-with-five-per-cent.”’ 
school. - What the private arrangements 
were between Chamberlain and Rhodes, 
the public has never been able to learn. That 
they were of the closest character, no one 
can doubt; because, when the Parlia- 
mentary Committee came to sit upon the 
Jameson raid, Chamberlain took care that 
its membeys should bring in a report which 
said the least possible in the way of con- 
demnation and without any recommenda- 
tion whatever for punishment for those 
who had brought Great Britain into such a 
humiliating plight. It was said at the 
time, I believe, that Chamberlain did not 
dare to allow Rhodes to be sacrificed; and 
in the face of the intense disapproval of 
the whole world, Chamberlain said in the 
House of Commons that, ‘however much 
Mr. Rhodes might have failed in his duties 
as a public man, there was nothing in the 














whole affair which redounded to his private 
dishonor. ’’ 

I have been able to make no thorough 
research in the matters of which I am here 
writing, but have contented myself to take 
the biographers of Mr. Rhodes who were 
most friendly to him. It cannot be un- 
fair to accept the defense of his action 
which is made by his most intimate friends. 

While Cecil Rhodes had been obliged to 
make use of the Dutch influence in Cape 
Colony, and had, in fact, ingratiated him- 
self. with its leaders, he had never re- 
garded the South African Republic with 
other than unfriendly feeling. In his visits 
to England, he had come into contact with 
that dreamer of great dreams and prophet, 
William T. Stead. Stead has from the be- 
ginning believed in the American Constitu- 
tion as furnishing the working basis for the 
eventual world’s government. That is, local 
government for states, or sections having 
natural boundary lines, but all these states 
working in harmony under one great federal 
constitution. 

Stead is an example of the modern Moses 
who has stood bravely in the market-place 
with true vision, crying out his prophecies. 
He has, in the quarters of the great, been 
despised and trampled on; but, with mar- 
velous courage and sacrifice of self-interest, 
he has continued to prophesy. He is pro- 
ducing a greater effect on the evolution of 
Great Britain than any dozen other men of 
his time. Visiting Rhodes in South Africa, 
traveling with him on board ship, and 
chumming with him in England, the ideas 
of the dreamer were gradually impressed 
upon the forceful man of affairs, until in 
his dreams of government and dictation 
Rhodes became the soul of Stead reincar- 
nated in a mammoth bank-account. 

Visions of the United States of South 
Africa, of which Rhodes should not 
only the Jefferson, but the Washington arid 
the Alexander Hamilton—reproduced ac- 
cording to Rhodes’s interpretation—caused 
Rhodes to look askance at the Dutch re- 
publics which were so wisely and safely es- 
tablished as to be beyond the reach of un- 
rest. These were obstacles in the way of 
his ultimate plan. They interfered, like- 
wise, with his immediate schemes. 

Recognizing that the gold-mines would 
bring an undesirable class of citizens, in- 
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tent only upon money-making, the Boers 
had placed high taxes upon dynamite and 
upon mining itself. This was right as a 
matter of policy and right as a matter of 
equity; because the mines compelled them 
to make large governmental expenditures 
and were the one thing in the community 
producing large dividends. Taking the 
principle of the income-tax so thoroughly 
recognized by the English themselves, this 
seemed to the Boers to be equitable. 

Rhodes personally felt the tax which he 
was compelled to pay; but, over and above 
the loss of income, he wished to disrupt 
these republics so that his idea of the 
United States of South Africa could be 
carried out. As usual, he did not hesitate 
as to methods. His brother, Colonel 
Rhodes, was made his representative to 
foment insurrection, and the secret organi- 
zation in Johannesburg was built up until 
they felt that they could defy Kriiger and 
his Boers. 

Hensman says that it was about this time 
that the paths of the reform committee 
and Mr. Rhodes began to diverge and that 
the latter ‘‘set about the development of a 
hastily sketched plan of campaign which 
ultimately terminated in the disastrous 
raid.’ Arms and ammunition were, with 
Rhodes’s active advice and assistance, 
smuggled into Johannesburg, while large 
reserves were stored in the De Beers mines 
at Kimberley. ‘‘It must in fairness be 
pointed out,’’ continues Hensman, ‘‘that 
Rhodes, who was the moving spirit of 
these preparations for armed conflict if 
necessary, was not in the least actuated by 
the motives of the common filibuster.’’ 

Not content with organizing the insur- 
rection within the republic, he brought his 
mounted police up to a high state of effi- 
ciency and moved them up to the border 
under the command of his right-hand man, 
Jameson. 

The singular miscalculations which men 
make when raised to high position, with 
everything moving their way, now had 
an example in Rhodes. He was of the 
opinion that the organized but untrained 
Uitlanders of Johannesburg, aided by his 
mounted police, were more than equal to 
the entire resources of the Boers. Doubt- 


less he figured also upon the jingo spirit of 
Great Britain and that once a lead was made, 
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his friend Chamberlain would throw be- 
hind his movement the entire resources of 
the British government. 

In reading the story of the Jameson raid, 
pity for the petty subterfuge 
Having con- 


one feels 
which marked its first move. 
spired in Johannesburg, placed arms in 
the De Beers mines ready for use, or- 
ganized his little army and placed it on the 
border, Rhodes should have given the 
order and taken the consequences. Every- 
thing that a man could urge to bring about 
a result, Rhodes had done. 

When it came to the time for Jameson to 
set out, the latter was permitted to send a 
telegram in cipher at an hour when, as 
he was perfectly well aware, it would not 
reach the hands of Rhodes. ‘‘Unless I 
hear definitely to the contrary, shall leave 
to-morrow evening,’’ telegraphed Jameson 
in cipher; and a little later: ‘‘Shall leave 
to-night fof Transvaal.’’ On Sunday morn- 
ing the telegraph-oftice opened about nine 
o’clock. These two messages were deliv- 
ered to the from the British 
South Africa Company. By him they 
were handed to Mr. Stevens, the conti- 
dential man of Mr. Rhodes. Proceeding 
leisurely, in course of time he decoded the 
messages. Then out for ‘‘Groote 
Schuur,’’ Rhodes’s 
miles out from Cape Town. 

Having sent his messages, Jameson cut 


messenger 


he set 


home, located some 


the wires, so that any answer from Rhodes 


forbidding him to move could necessarily 


not be received. Jameson had imbibed 
his leader’s confidence and regarded success 
as a foregone conclusion. 

Presently news began to come into Cape 
Town telling how Jameson was scattering 
the Boers and carrying the British flag 
victoriously. Great crowds gathered around 
the telegraph-oflices and shouted with joy. 
Meanwhile Rhodes had mounted his favor- 
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ite pony, had ridden out over the barren 
hills and had disappeared from the face of 
man. 

What a chapter that day’s musings would 
make! Riding alone up gulches and over 
tablelands: alone with his dreams of em- 
pire! It can scarcely be doubted that if 
Jameson had been successful, Rhodes would 
have dictated to Great Britain how South 
Africa should be governed. Undoubtedly 
the bond between the two countries would 
have been of the slightest. Perhaps Rhodes 
would have been the first president of the 
new confederation. 

Cut off from news, the solitary man, with- 
out food for self or horse, returned only 
long after nightfall. There was momen- 
tous news to greet him. Jameson and his 
men were prisoners—taken -almost igno- 
miniously. There had been no march in 
triumph, no entry into Johannesburg, no 
very heroic fight—just a commonplace sur- 
render. With everything in Kriiger’s 
hands, Oom Paul heaped coals of fire on his 
adversaries’ heads by the kindness shown 
to the wounded and by feeding well the 
living. 

The world was aflame at this outrage 
upon a peaceful people. Congratulations 
came to the Boers from the Emperor of 
Germany and the peoples of all republics. 
There was universal indignation, and Cham- 
berlain made haste to renounce all ‘connec- 
tion with Rhodes and put the government 
in the position of disapprobation. 

During the next few days, Rhodes's 
friends observed that his hair grew grayer 
and deep lines came about eyes and mouth. 
In a short time this man must have gone 
through a very hell of agony. The first 
step was to resign the premiership of Cape 
Colony. The second was to hurry away 
from his associations and bury himself in 
Kinberley. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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, EW problems are nearer to the people 
than those which concern the distri- 


bution of food. Governments have fallen. 
revolutions have sprung up, the health of 
been affected, 


Almost every 


an entire generation has 


through scarcity of bread. 
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public question resolves itself into: ‘‘If 
we vote for this or that step to be taken, 
will the price of food be affected?** | Many 
people never look at the trust problem from 
the standpoint of economics, nor at the 
question of foreign immigration from the 
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BAKING BUNS AND SMALL 


view of abstract ethics; but show them 
that they are being forced to pay too great 
a proportion of their earnings for bread or 
that an influx of cheap labor will make food 
scarce and reduce their ability to buy, and 
the problem is brought home to them at 
once. This practical element ultimately 


becomes the deciding factor, for it affects 


every one to a great degree. 
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Of all the food-products, the most uni 
versal has always been some form of bread. 
and one of the most interesting phases of 
the industrial growth of the United States 
is its assumption of the leadership of the 
world as a bread-producing country. 

This has not been effected through creat 
increase in the agricultural classes. Indeed, 
in spite of the enormous growth in popula- 
tion during the past twenty vears, the farm- 
ing classes have not materially gained in 
number. The result has been accomplished 
almost entirely through the introduction of 
improved methods in every step in the 
great industry, from planting the grain to 
distributing the loaves to the consumer. 
The two- or three-acre hand-plowed wheat 
patches have given place to immense tracts, 
which harvest as 
hundred 


many of 
much as 
fifty thousand bushels of wheat 
1 I have in mind 
Oklahoma 


one and 


in a season. 
a wheat-farm in 
among whose tracts is one al- 
most three miles square, sol- 
idly planted in wheat and 
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without a road or fence through it. When 
these fields are ready for harvesting, as 
many as twenty-five reaping-machines make 
a concerted attack upon them, working in a 
row, one after the other, and cutting and 
binding in a single day the product of 
more than five hundred acres. 

The mammoth threshing-machines, great 
vessels for transportation, and huge storage 
elevators and flour-mills are links in the 
chain at which the wheat-farmer of a few 


decades ago mieht well marvel. But no 
greater progress has been accomplished any - 
where than in the making of bread ready 
for consumption, from flour. Home baking 
is becoming more and more a thing of the 
past, and it is not an unusual thing for the 
farmer to obtain his bread from the city, 
along with other necessary supplies. 

That the perfect system of to-day lightens 
the labor of countless housewives eves 
without saying. That wholesale bread 
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making by im- 
proved machin- 


ery is cheaper 
than the old 
methods is also 


an ac- 
cepte d 
fact. But 


sani- 





the 


READY FOR 


tary side of the question, though usually less 
considered, is nevertheless an important one. 
Even where bread is made ina clean kitchen 
by hand,a certain amount of dust and foreign 
matter is sure to get thoroughly mixed with 
the dough, while the labor of kneading the 
bread induces perspiration, which also be- 
comes a part of the finished product. But 
in the basement bakery of the large cities, 
which is now happily giving place rapidly 
to model establishments run by machinery, 
the danger of disease from unsanitary sur- 
roundings and contagion from the underpaid 


the slums becomes an im- 


workmen from 
portant factor. 

These sanitary considerations are being 
and 


made more 


more subjects of seri- 
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ous thought, 
though such re- 
forms, curiously 

extend 
rule to 


enough, 
as a 

only one class of 
industry at a 
time. Lately 
there 
a reaction 
the 


has been 
against 
sweatshop — sys- 
tem of making 
clothing, largely 
through the 
well-conceived 
efforts of the 
labor unions to 
give publicity 
to its evil effects. 
As in all 
cases, the imme- 


such 


diate result has been to improve the condi- 
tion of the laborers themselves by employing 
them in better-ventilated fairer 
wages and under closer scrutiny of the 
public officials, but the lessened danger from 
disease which might be contracted by the 


rooms at 


purchaser of the garments in question is 
also an important matter. 

In the baking business improved ma- 
chinery seems to have done much toward 
accomplishing a result along the same lines. 

In the little cellar bakeries which one still 
finds under dingy shops or crowded lodg- 
ing-houses, the worker's hours are depend- 
ent mainly on the will of his employer, and 
where sales are large, labor drags on well 
into the night. 
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SHAPING THE LOAVES 


The class of labor that will put up with 
these conditions is naturally not very healthy 
and cleanly, and there is risk in buying its 
product. The large modern bakery, with 
regular hours, output which rarely fluctu- 
ates, and a constant force of the most skilled 
employees, is driving the smaller, unsanitary 
establishment out of business by competi- 
tion. 

A large modern factory-bakery presents 
an interesting and instructive spectacle. 
Thousands of sacks of flour, containing 
spring wheat, winter wheat and pure rye, 
are stacked in a large storeroom, awaiting 
the operation of cleaning. For, although 


BINDING SHEAVES BY 


the elaborate system of milling employed 
to-day has done much to improve the qual- 
ity of the flour, the modern baker puts it 
through a still further process of refining 
in order to eliminate every particle of for- 
eign matter. 

Early each morning the workmen begin 
to trundle the sacks through the dark alley- 
ways of the storeroom and empty them 
into the huge tapering hoppers, from which 
the flour is run into a rapidly whirling 
rotary screen. In one of these machines 
some two hundred barrels may be refined 
ina day. The foreign matter is caught in 
the meshes of the screen, while the purified 
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PART OF A 
flour 
matic conveyers to bins on an upper floor. 
Under the bins, dough-mixing machines— 


is passed on by a system of auto- 


great iron vessels containing a double spiral 
dasher, or mixer—are situated. Into each 
one of these mixers are put sixty gallons 
of water and milk already mixed, eight 
hundred and forty pounds of flour, fifteen 
pounds of salt and the necessary amount 
of veast. The power drives the paddles, 
and these machines accomplish their task 
not only more thoroughly than human hands 
but much more rapidly. Two men work- 
ing incessantly for almost an hour would 
find it difficult to equal the work done by 
one of the machines in twenty minutes, 
When the dough is thoroughly mixed, the 
off and 
Its contents are cut 
collected in 


The **sponge,’’ 


power is shut the mixineg-trough 


turned over. from the 
long troughs on 


as the dough in 


mixers and 
wheels. 
this condition is technically called, is then 


rolled to a room of the temperature of 
about eighty to ninety degrees, where it is 
allowed to ferment, or ‘‘raise,’*> for two 


hours and a half. After fermenting. the 


Baer ws 
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dough is dropped through chutes into a 
molding- and oven-room, where it is made 
into loaves of about forty different shapes 
and Oddly enough, 
machines have ever been invented to take 
the place of the hands for the purpose of 
shaping the loaves accurately, and there is 


sizes, no adequate 


room for a practical labor-saving invention 
of this kind. 

The rye-bread dough passes down by one 
way, the wheat-bread dough by another. 
The rye-bread dough is carried to a table 
in the mixing-room, cut into pieces of a 
certain weight, dropped into a machine 
called a ‘*break,** and then passed down 
into the molding- and baking-room by way 
of a chute to be molded and baked. — The 
**break*’ Consists merely of a pair of rollers 
placed side by side, and serves the purpose 
of squeezing the air out of the dough. 

The wheat-bread dough, on the other 
hand, is subjected to no squeezing, but is 
conveyed directly by a chute to a table, to 
be cut up and distributed among the men 
who are to work it into its proper shape. 
After having been molded into loaves, the 

dough is allowed to rise in a steam-box 
for one-half of an hour. 

Once shaped and weighed, the loaves 
are wheeled on iron trays into the many 
ovens which are built in a long row into 
the wallof the baking-room. During the 
process of baking, which lasts from one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour according 
to the loaf, the loaves are 
carefully watched. The interiors of the 
ovens are so lighted by gas as to make 


size of the 
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A ROW OF 


close observation at all times possible. 
Where special kinds of bread, or small 
buns or loaves, are to be made, a lone 
handled shovel takes the place of the 
iron tray and the time of baking is much 
shorter, 

After being baked, the loaves are col- 
lected from the various ovens, separated 
according to size and shape, and sent to 
the shipping-room, from which they are 
to be distributed to the retail stores, whose 
orders are sometimes filled at several differ- 
ent times each day in order to keep the 
supply always fresh. At many a country 
store bread which has been kept from four 
days to a week is still considered ‘*fresh 
bread’* and sold as such, but it is the cus- 
tom of most of the large bakeries of the 
cities to sell at a reduced rate as ‘"stale 
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bread’* whatever loaves are left over at the 
close of each day’s sales. Long rows of 
children, some only five or six years old, 
wait at the side-doors of the shops to 
avail themselves of the cheaper prices. In 
these cases the bakeries aim only to re- 
cover the actual cost of the loaf, but a 
recent development of many bakeries goes 
a step farther. A free list is no unusual 
thing with a circulating library, but one is 
a little surprised to find that some public 
hospitals in New York and other cities are 
supplied by bakeries, to the extent of a 
thousand loaves a day, without charge. 

Many of the largest modern bakeries aver- 
age about forty-three thousand loaves of 
bread and fifteen thousand rolls a day, while 
some few exceed this. and new machinery 
is constantly adding to their capacity. 
























THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT: 1802-1902. 


By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 


HERE, where resistlessly the river runs 

Between majestic mountains to the sea, 

The patriots’ watchfires burned: their constancy 
Won freedom as an heritage for their sons. 
To keep that freedom pure, inviolate, 

Here are the nation’s children schooled in arts 

Of peace, in disciplines of war; their hearts 
Made resolute, their wills subordinate, 

To do their utmost duty at the call 

Of this, their country, whatsoe’er befall. 
Broadcast upon our history’s ample page 

The records of their valiant deeds are strown. 

Proudly their alma mater claims her own. 
May she have sons like these from age to age! 
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aon sat with her chin on her 


hands, crumpled into a dreary atti- 
tude in the window. It was evident that 
the day was going to be a poor, bleak 
affair outside and in, and she felt impressed 
with her own lack of resources. If she 
had been ten years younger, it would have 
been so simple. The broad window-seat 
would have made a house; her dolls would 
have lived a gay life there, giving, with 
the vanity peculiar to their kind, all their 
time to their toilet, and the rain would 
have made a pleasant accompaniment to her 
happy childish thoughts; but somehow at 
twenty there was nothing that took the 
place of dolls. 

‘‘T have been spoiled,’’ thought Henri- 
etta, remorsefully. ‘‘Just because I have 
had my share of gayety and amusement, I 
am dissatisfied without it. I spend my 
time thinking of silly things and my silly 
self. It has gone on long enough, and 
now it shall end. I will enjoy this after- 
noon cheerfully, wisely and alone.’’ She 
got up and stretched her arms. ‘*How to 
begin? I will learn something. I felt 
like a country fool the other day when they 
talked of Lecky. I will read Lecky. 
Where? An _ inspiration! The barn!”’ 
And with a light heart she fetched her vol- 
ume and started forth. Tiptoeing through 
the puddles, scampering across a field, 
twisting through an orchard, she arrived 
breathless at the barn and, rushing into the 
sweet-scented shelter, danced a_ polka 
across the floor, powdered thick with hay- 
dust. The ladder led to an upper loft, 
her destination, and with her accustomed 
agility she flung her pliant body upward, 





and with another light fandango threw 


herself down amid the hay. 

She sat beside a great wide window that 
looked out upon the laden orchard. She 
pulled the hay about, settled herself and, 
forgetting Lecky, sat looking out into the 
orchard, going over her brief past. It 
was principally made up of the country 
seasons: ~ spring meant flowers, feathery 
trees and loud-murmuring brooks; summer 
meant rowing in the bay, watks about the 
garden in the long twilight, some study 
of the moon, and haycarts; autumn, long 
walks to the further shore, blown-about, 
deep-blue skies and chestnuts; and winter, 
skating and coasting, with a month in 
town in which to dance and curtsey. 

Henrietta’s world was her neighbors: 
the Reverdy boys, the Wetheringhams and 
Cousin Polly Hamilton. The Reverdys 
were three in number—Charles, whom she 
knew familiarly by sight and who never 
said more than good-day to her; Phil, who 
spent every other day in her company, and 
Tim, who told her everything he knew or 
felt or did. The Wetheringhams included 
two young people, Mary and Paul, which 
last-named lad was her only suitor. For 
two months of the year Honora Gray came 
to stay with Mrs. Hamilton, and then the 


neighborhood _ brightened. Polly gave 
parties, there were men out from town, 
and the Reverdys had a dance. As a 


matter of fact, the next night Henrietta 
was to take supper with Polly and the 
Reverdys would be there and perhaps the 
Wetheringhams. She hoped that Paul 
would not come. Charles Reverdy would 
give his half-genial, half-satirical laugh 
14 
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when Paul Wetheringham glowered, for 
Paul had taken to glowering lately. Then 
Honora, who had arrived three days since, 
would say something kindly and amused 
about her pink cheeks—if people only 
wouldn’t comment on her color! At this 
point Henrietta gave a kick amid the hay 
and her foot came in contact with Lecky, 
and, sitting upright, she opened the book 
upon her knees and began to read. 

The place was still, with only the drip- 
dropping of the constant rain. She read 
steadily, for Henrietta, though young and 
foolish, had a mind, and the book inter- 
ested her. An hour had passed; the rain 
was slackening somewhat; there was a faint 
light through the gray overhead. Raising 
her head, Henrietta thought that she heard 
a step—Jacob, perhaps, to milk the cows. 
No, it was too early; it and 
they were milked at six. was 
directly under the loft on the floor of the 
barn and was coming up the ladder. Hen- 
rietta fixed wide-open, hopeful eyes on the 
ladder. It was either Tim or Phil or a ghost. 
The farm men would have no need to come 
here now. A dark-brown head emerged into 
view, and with a sort of sidewise plunge 
it was a Reverdy that stood before her, 
but neither Tim nor Phil—Charles, how 
did he come here? He the three 
steps needed to bring him directly in front 
of her and stood looking down on her. 

To her inward anger she greeted the ap- 
parition with a handsome blush—no faint 
increase of color, but a good, red blush. 

‘* T came,’’ he began, speaking with a 
leisurely friendliness that his usual 
manner of speech. ‘‘to get from you infor- 
mation of Polly’s whereabouts. At her 
house they said that you would know, or 


was four 
Someone 


took 


was 


rather that she and Honora had gone to 
see you. Apparently,’’ he said, looking 


about the loft, ‘*‘I was misinformed.’’ 
**Oh, Henrietta was 

quite eager in her desire to make it quite 

Since he 


yes, you were.’’ 
easy for him to leave at once. 
was seeking Polly and Honora, she would 
not stop him. ‘‘They have not been here; 
they are perhaps at Mrs. Graham's. Polly 
often goes there.’’ She ended abruptly 
and waited for him to when he was 
gone it would be quite time enough to wish 
him back again. While he was looking 


g0; 


at her she wished to make him understand 
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that she expected from him only a brief 
good-bye and that he should leave her. 

He looked at her in silence, then cast a 
glance about him. ‘‘What a delightful, 
sleepy spot,’’ he said; ‘‘but can you read 
here?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘It is so quiet 
that the thoughts come easily to me with- 
out distraction. I need such a place to 
read in. I have no concentration; I have 
to borrow it from my surroundings. ’’ 

Reverdy smiled with the expression she 
dreaded in his eyes: amused, satirical, 
taking her always much less than half in 
‘*T did not know you read much,’ 
not to make 


earnest. 
he said, the 
the speech discourteous. 

Henrietta met his eyes full, which was 
not very easy for her to do: they always 
bewildered her a little. 

‘*You did not know I read. 
know anything about me?’’ she said. 

It was a challenge, there was an open 
rebellion in it, and Reverdy got a pleasant 
sensation of vivid life fora moment. He 
laughed, a laugh without the reservation 
of his smile, in which Henrietta felt that 
he smiled at her rather than with her; the 
laugh was at his own expense, in apprecia- 
tion of her scoring one, and was the first 
note of harmony ever struck between them. 
Reverdy slid down into the hay at her feet 
looked out of the 


‘*much’*’ added 


Do you 


and, lounging there, 
window. 

‘*Tt’s a first-rate place, this,’’ he began, 
and a blessed sense of leisure stole over 
Henrietta. She felt that he meant to stay, 
she should have him to herself for a while. 
‘Tt is quiet and peaceful, and yet it gives 
a flavor to one’s thoughts. What is it? the 
hay? the orchard?’’ He turned to her 
with a direct, insistent look characteristic 


of him. Henrietta was much given to 
looking at people herself, studying out 


their faces, and it disconcerted her. 

It might not have done so had not Reverdy 
had eyes of great beauty— blue, dark, filled 
with fire, with softness, with a number of 
things which were not needed in the man- 
agement of a New England farm. It had 
taken the world about him some time to 
grasp the fact that a cool, level head could 
lie behind them. 

Henrietta turned to the window. ‘‘l 
have never thought out the component 











parts of it,’’ she said. ‘‘I think it’s the 
place, just as some people have an atmos- 
phere that makes everything in life worth 
while and other people make the grave 
seem gay by comparison.’ 

Reverdy laughed. 
one who made the grave seem gay nor shall 
I believe you have—till you point them 
out. Unless, perhaps, you are one of 


‘*T never saw any 


those poetical persons who have an eye for 
a tomb anyhow.”” 

He spoke in his old jesting manner, but 
with a difference. At least she was an 
individual to him, not a species. She felt 
herself coloring, however, checked and 
shy, for fear of his ridicule. 

He noticed her additional color with 
pleasure in the charm of it ; he was too 
indifferent to seek the cause, and, turning 
again to the window, watched the rain fall 
in a steady sheet. 

‘*The boys went for asail,’’ he remarked, 
‘starting before luncheon. I am afraid 
they are repenting their rashness, but Tim 
won’t learn by any other experience than 
his own, and Phil! One just gives Phil 
up; he doesn’t know north from south, east 
from west, so you can’t expect to make a 
sailor of him.*’ 

‘*Do most people learn from the experi- 
ence of others?’’ Henrietta resented the 
contemptuous tone in which he spoke of 
his brothers; she had always thought he 
overrode them both. 

‘‘T should hope so.*’ He turned to her 
in surprise. ‘*But we aren't very quick 
in our family, except as to tempers. You 
have probably experienced them,’’ he 
added; ‘‘you have so much of the boys 
you can’t have got through without that. 
Do they throw things at you or does your 
sex protect you?”* 

‘*Oh, thank you,’’ she replied, ‘*I can 
manage very nicely without falling back 
on that, and, to tell the truth, I don’t 
think we ever fight; Tim once in a while 
perhaps, Phil never.”’ 

‘*Phil never,’* repeated Reverdy, smil- 
ing, and he sat back in the hay and looked 
at her. She struck him as not pretty per- 
haps, but something hard to describe and 
for which a word might be coined. <A 
very nice word it would have to be for the 
sake of her eyes and her blush. Henrietta, 
sustaining his scrutiny, felt another flash 
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of resentment and took her courage by 
both hands. 

‘‘Why do you always seem to—to—"’ 
She stopped. ‘‘Sneer’* was a rude word 
somehow. 

**To what?’’ 

‘*To always jeer.’’ 

She had changed the word at the last 
moment, and it sounded far worse than 
the other could possibly have done. She 
blushed to her eyes, but looked straight 
at him. MReverdy’s face grew grave, a 
little forbidding; he hated criticism, es- 
pecially just criticism. 

‘‘Always jeer,’’ he repeated slowly. 
There was a silence. ‘‘Then ‘jeer’ is not 
a very nice word,’ he said. 

Henrietta dropped her eyes to her slender, 
strong hands that were clasped nervously 
in her lap. ‘‘It is a horrid word,** she 
answered, ‘‘and I don’t think that I had a 
right to use it. I—I was trying to ex- 
press something, and it turned into some- 
thing different. I was rude, and I. must 
ask you to forgive me.*’ She did not blush 
this time, but grew a little pale, and Rev- 
erdy stared at her with a new appreciation. 
he said. ‘*You 
were not rude; it is I who must have been 


‘*You are generous, ”’ 


in the wrong in the beginning, and I must 
tind out how. See,’’ he went on, ‘‘I con- 
stitute you judge, and I will put in what 
defence I can. We shall go back to the 
beginning. I have been making you 
think—think what? You must tell the 
truth, you know; you are on oath.”’ 

Henrietta looked at him with shining 
eyes. 

**Come,’’ he said, *‘what is the accusa- 
tion? That I always—jeer. It’s pretty 
black, isn’t it?) But it throws a light on 
things; we have met very superficially 
but many times, and T have given you the 
impression that I was jeering? Answer, 
for you are witness too."* 

Henrietta looked out of the window. 
**Yes,** she said, ‘‘that you thought me 
foolish or young or silly or something to 
look down on; amiably, perhaps, but to 
size up carelessly and at small value.”’ 

Reverdy frowned. ‘*A charming picture 
of my manners. Do I seem in this same 
mental attitude to the rest of the world?”’ 

She hesitated. ‘*To the boys, to Paul: 
not so much to Polly or—or Honora.’’ 
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His grim look relaxed. ‘‘I see a loop- 
hole,** he said smiling; ‘‘a poor defence, 
but still something to set up. It has been 
envy, Miss Henrietta, envy of your youth, 
all of you. Now, I am thirty-five years 
old and I feel one hundred, and it’s just 
the pang of covetousness for your youthful 
spirits that makes me sour. I assume a 
superiority to convince others; it does not 
convince myself.*’ 

She listened 
thing about him, to have him explain and 
defend himself to her: it had a charm 
beyond expression. She looked at him 
without her former fear, though her eyes 
were shy. 


eagerly; to know some- 


‘*You are very good to say this,*’ she 


‘*‘T had no business to attack 


said slowly. 
you, and—— 
‘‘And it did me good,’’ interrupted 
Reverdy. ‘*I shan‘t Besides, 
it introduces us to something very like 
friendship, doesn’t it? 
correction from anyone is something un- 
He laughed as he saw 
**And it almost 
What 


forget it. 
To accept personal 


common with me.”* 
her blush at the statement. 
constitutes intimacy at 
you say; shall we be friends?** 

The girl put her hands up to the soft 
braids of light-brown hair that were crossed 


once. do 


low at the back of her head and fastened 
with a ribbon and pressed them into 
order. She turned her face to the orchard 


as she did so and succeeded in it all in ‘ap- 
pearing calm and still. The tumult within 
her made her speechless. 
‘**What do you say?" 
slowly, and he held out his hand. 
She laid hers in it 
straight into his face. 
‘*T say ves,’ she said, and he was amazed 
He pressed 
her hand gently and then let it go, looking 
at her with his keen scrutiny heightened. 
‘It is a strange thing,’’ he began again, 
‘*but everything in the country takes this 
for years 
slowly, slowly, never advancing, and then 


repeated Reverdy 


and then looked 


at the sweetness of her voice. 


peculiar course; one goes on 
one takes a leap and clears ground it would 
take city folk a year to cross. It 
such a bad way, is it?’’ 
her a thrill of happiness. 

‘*We have a lot to find out,’’ he went 
‘You don’t know anything about me 


and I don’t know anything about you, as 


isn’t 
His voice gave 


on. 
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you justly remarked at the beginning of our 
meeting. But that can be remedied, 
can’t it?’’ 

He had a careless, unfailing correctness 
of instinct about women, the flair to give 
them a personal feeling about him, to con- 
vey much more than he felt, and just now 
he felt something rare with him. He had 
not a great deal of imagination, but Hen- 
rietta touched what there was of it. He 
usually thought lightly of women, and she 
had impressed him with a striking truth- 
‘*straightness,’’ he would have 
said, uncommon in them. Henrietta 
her side had a delicate sort of strength 
that stood her in good stead now. She 
looked at him gravely. 

‘*Will you really tell me something of 
yourself?"’ she said. ‘‘It great deal 
to do, if one is truthful, and if one isn’t, 
it isn’t worth while. *’ 

He looked at her critically. 
a flavor to things that he had forgotten they 


fulness, a 
on 


is ¢ 


She gave 


might possess. Could it ever again be 
the sort of delight that he remembered 


years before: to talk of one’s opinions, to 
hear the record of a woman's 
thoughts? Out of their intercourse dropped 
the last touch of banality, which Reverdy 
had grown to believe was all a friendship 
with a woman could mean to him. 
‘*Where did learn that?’’ he said, 
and, sitting up, leaned a little toward her. 
‘IT just know it,’’ answered Henrictta. 
‘*One finds it out every day afresh. Hu- 
man evidence strwight’’—emphasizing the 
word—‘‘is always precious stuff; human 


in return 


you 


evidence doctored to suit the occasion 
is’‘'—she shrugged her  shoulders—‘'is 


hardly worth listening to.’’ 

**So,’’ said Reverdy, a slight red show- 
ing through the muddy-skinned smoothness 
of his cheek, ‘‘so you don’t care to hear 
what I have to say unless I unlock my in- 
ner self, and you warn me of it. The im- 
pudence of that! For a young lady who 
lives with quiet people in the country, you 
are doing well,’’ and then he smiled. 

‘*If I asked too much,’* she said, ‘‘why 
—why——_"’ 

‘‘T can always go away,’’ he finished, 
‘is that it?) Thank you. Notwithstand- 
ing your kind permission, I shall stay. 
and on your terms. Do you know 

that means?’’ he went half 


what on, 
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teasing, but with a new tone in his voice. 

Henrietta blushed. He would have 
pressed his advantage, but she 
her feet and, shaking the hay from her 
skirt, pointed down among the apple trees. 
**Do she said, *‘those yellow 
apples? 
get some, rain or no rain,’’ and she turned 


sprang to 


see,’ 
They are delicious, and J] shall 


you 


toward the ladder. 

‘*My dear young lady,*’ said Reverdy, 
‘*vou shall sit there and wait. I shail go 
and get the apples. You don’t know the 
proper use of men,*’ and he was gone. 
heard him whistling as he swung 
down the ladder and crossed the barn, and 


She 
then saw him, with his coat-collar turned 
up, among the trees, filling his pockets. She 
slid over in the hay and pressed her face 
down on her arms. Her heart felt 
full. She had had the childish folly to 
fall in love with Reverdy three years be- 


too 


fore. One night at a dance he had struck 
the 


A girl is very quick 


her as different from others, the man 
that she 


to give her heart sometimes, when there 


could love. 


is no pride to suffer; she is too ignorant 
of life to She lay quite 


still, too happy to think. 


count the cost. 

Reverdy among the trees was thinking. 
There had sprung full-grown an idea into 
his mind. He remembered that Polly had 
spoken the day before of Paul Wethering- 
ham’s being in love with Henrietta and of 
‘her having a small of 
Why should he not marry Henrietta March- 
He was not in love with her, of 
course; it did not to him that he 
could be in love again. He had been ten 
years before, and that it had knocked all 
the romance out of him his settied 
belief. But Miss Marchmont was 
charming and just what he thought a wife 
should be: young, sweet, good to look at 


fortune her own. 


mont? 
occur 


was 
very 


and had money. Reverdy’s passion was his 


farm, and he worked over it with a steady 


ardor that had dragged success from un- 
promising materials. He always needed 
money for it, and now—here was ready 


money at hand. Why, the thing was done! 
And walking back through the barn he 
had made his decision. He had the nature 
of a speculator. His mind was essentially 
a mind of action; he. had no tendency to 
abstract thought, and his grasp of things 
was quick, firm and one-sided. The willing- 
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ness to stake everything when once his de- 
cision was made was equally characteristic. 
As he mounted the ladder he had no doubt 
of what he intended to do, only of how he 
intended to do it. 

Henrietta heard him coming and, sitting 
up very straight, looked out of the win- 
dow; her soft, high color burned steadily in 
her cheek; her young, expectant eyes were 
brilliant with happiness. 

Reverdy came over and, sitting cross- 
legged before her, deposited a round, yel- 
low apple in her lap. 

‘*Behold the fruit of discord,’’ he said 
gayly. ‘‘I’m either Ate come from Hades 
or the serpent, as you may happen to be a 
heathen or a Christian maiden.”’ 

She looked at him smiling. ‘‘It would 
be tempting,’ she said, ‘‘just to eat that 
It’s 
a pity we are such unbelievers nowadays; 


one apple and know good and evil. 


an apple is only an apple.”’ 

Reverdy drew another from his pocket 
and set his strong white teeth in it. 

‘‘It has the advantage of being less 
dangerous,’ he returned. ‘*One eats with 
impunity. Besides, it is symbolical, your 
apple; it is me; 
Iam good and evil. 
no cooked-up version, so you must take 


you are to know me, and 
You said you wanted 


the bad with the good. Something is hap- 


pening to me,’’ he added slowly. ‘‘I will 
tell you what it is to-morrow night. I shall 
see you at Polly’s, surely?”’ 

‘* Yes, I shall be there,’* she said. There 


was a moment’s silence. It was abruptly 
broken from outside by so rude a sound 
that Reverdy was startled. 


‘‘Hetty, Hetty, where are you? Come 


here, [ want you,’’ said a voice below 
them. The words were simple enough, 


but the tone was rough, imperative and 
uncontrolled. He looked at Henrietta and 
his wonder not or 
surprised, only troubled, her eyes widened, 
her lips compressed. 

‘*Wait for me,’ 
thing beseeching in her voice, and in an in- 
stant she was gone, down the ladder to the 
floor below. 

Reverdy heard the same voice lower now, 
but with one thing unmistakably revealed 
in it—drink. 

He got up, and going to the ladder, stood 
ready if she wanted him. He could hea: 


grew; she was angry 


she whispered, some- 








her arguing gently, her voice sounding like 
a thrush’s evening note amid the discords 
of the answering growl. At last there 
was something near tears in it, and Reverdy 
as usual acted. Swinging down the ladder, 
he took two steps and was beside her and 
her companion. It was John Marchmont. 
So this was the misery, the mystery of 
Marchmont’s life. It flashed through his 
brain in a moment, and in a moment he 
took his part. 

‘*Marchmont!*’ he said. ‘*Well met! 
How are you?’’ and he grasped the hand 
of the other man warmly. The dull eyes 
looked at him half wonderingly, half 
pleased. 

Henrietta spoke. ‘‘I am trying to per- 
suade John,’’ she said, stopping to steady 
her voice, *‘to persuade John that it is too 
wet to take Bess in the buggy to town. She 
don’t stand well, you know, and—and 

‘*To town !’’ interposed Reverdy. ‘*Why, 
absurd. I have a much _ better plan. 
Come for a swim, Marchmont; it’s years 
since you and I have ducked each other. 
Come along; the tide is high, the water 
will be delicious. What do you say?’’ 

Marchmont hesitated. ‘‘It will be wet,”*’ 
he mumbled. 

Reverdy broke out in a ringing laugh. 
‘‘T hope so,’’ he said. ‘*Come along,’’ 
and he seized Marchmont’s arm and drew 
him with him. ‘‘We will be back to 
tea, Miss Henrietta,’’ he added over his 
shoulder, and before she quite knew what 
had happened, the two men were moving 
unsteadily through the orchard, Reverdy 
talking and laughing as they went. 

She drew a deep breath; safe for this 
time, she thought, and, oh, the difference 
of a man’s help, someone who had muscles 
and force as well as brains. She could 
cajole John, persuade and guide him: at 
times, but drag him off like that and sober 
him with cold water—hardly. Good-will 
couldn’t accomplish it, and again she drew 
a breath of relief. And her mother! Tears 
of joy rose to her eyes—her mother stand- 
ing watching, trembling in the doorway. 
She was off like a shot through the rain, 
forgetting Lecky and her cloak to bear 
good tidings, for they ever travel fast. 


Polly’s party took place in the old farm 
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kitchen, which she used as a dining-room. 
First tea was served there, then the table 
was carried to one side, and, with all the 
doors and windows open, the men smoked ; 
then usually some one played, and they 
danced and talked. Just outside the grass 
stretched level from the door, and on this 
warm August evening it lay cut and massed 
into hay-cocks. They looked across it to 
where the heavy golden moon rose fast, 
and, supper over, they all wandered out 
amid the hay and through the garden and 
so about the grounds, a mixture of farm 
and country place. 

Henrietta had gone to Polly's, eager to 
renew her talk with Reverdy, never doubt- 
ing that the chance would come, and dur- 
ing tea had sat patiently enough, letting 
Phil amuse her and keeping Paul quiet with 
monosyllabic answers to his questions, while 
her eyes wandered to where Honora and 
Charles and Polly talked and laughed at 
the other end of the table. Reverdy was 
in high spirits; every now and then she 
caught his eyes, but he never attempted to 
address her. 

Supper over, they all issued forth and 
Henrietta found herself among the hay- 
cocks with Paul. She bit her lip and felt 
the tears rising; she did not want Paul. 
She bore him as long as she could, then 
sent him in for her shawl and fled through 
the moonlit darkness till she reached the 
deep shadow of a high clump of bushes that 
bordered the lawn on one side. Grasping 
an armful of hay, she dropped into the 
shadow and, lying there, let two foolish 
tears rise in her eyes. 

‘*Perhaps he will ask me to dance, *’ she 
thought and lay still, comforted a little 
and free at least from Paul. She watched 
the latter come from the house and wander 
among the hay-cocks; he called her; then 
he followed some people who had taken 
their way through the garden toward the 
orchard, and so he disappeared. Henri- 
etta turned over and rested her head on her 
arm. The tones of Charles Reverdy’s voice 
came to her. He was on the other side 
She lay still, without a 
thought of the consequences of her doing 


of the bushes. 


so. 

‘‘My dear Honora,’’ said the voice, 
‘it looks as though I were going to be 
married. Congratulate me’’; and as he 
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spoke he came round the bushes with Miss 
Gray beside him. Stopping near Henri- 
etta, he folded his arms, and looking up 
at the moon, he laughed. 

Henrietta stared up at them fascinated, 
and the light falling full on Honora’s face 
revealed what she had long suspected. 

‘*You are engaged?" Miss Gray clasped 
her hands behind her back, and Henrietta 
suw that the clasp of the fingers was 
tense. 

Reverdy laughed again, his eyes still on 
the moon. 

‘‘Not yet,’ 
going to be.”’ 

‘You seem tolerably sure of the lady.’’ 
Her voice had a touch of scorn in it. 

‘‘Only because she is a violet by a mossy 
stone.’’ He turned smiling to his com- 
panion. ‘Where I enter the field alone or 
pitted against bumpkins, I have a chance 
of success, even I!"* 

‘*You mass of conceit,’ 
companion, with that in her voice which 
no man’s vanity. ‘‘You 


he answered, ‘‘but I am 


’ exclaimed his 


could wound 


know you think any woman would take 
you if you asked her.” 


I seem to make the impression 
of an unmitigated beast at times! But 
seriously, Honora,’’ he said, becoming 
vraver, ‘‘she has a little money, this new 
love of mine, and a sum for the farm is 
just what I need. Then I have lived long 
enough with Phil and Tim as company, 
and then—then she has something about 
her that I like.”’ 

Honora shrugged her shoulders 
stepped forward into the darkness. 

‘*So you will make her miserable for the 
sake of the farm—it comes to that,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You must indeed like her.’’ 

Reverdy laughed as he walked on beside 
her. ‘‘Is that your idea of marriage with 
me?’’ he asked, and they disappeared into 
the night. 

Henrietta sat upright and, looking before 
her, tried to hold at arm’s length the 
thoughts that crowded on her. It was no 
use, and she hated them all, especially the 
ones that were not all unhappy. She 
sprang to her feet as though she were pur- 
sued and ran to the house. Phil Reverdy 
playing a waltz into which each 
drifted as they entered, and 
slipped into the window-seat 


“Do I? 


and 


was 
couple 
Henrietta 
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back of him and watched them, trying 
to hold her thoughts at bay. 

But she had forgotten Paul! He 
making for her, and seeing Tim near at 
hand, she touched him on the shoulder and 
whispered *‘Save me’’ in her low voice that 
hadn’t a soprano note in its range. 

Tim made a sympathetic grimace. The 
Reverdy boys always pitied her intensely 
when subject to Paul's attentions, and 
grasping her slight figure he almost raised 
her off her feet as he swung her into the 
dance. 

Suddenly they came to an abrupt stop 
and yet the music played on—Henrietta 
stared up at Charles Reverdy, who stood 
with his hand on Tim's shoulder, looking 
down at her. 

‘‘T know, I know,** he was answering 
to Tim's hot expostulations, *‘it isn’t fair 
and it’s everything else that you like, but 
I can’t dance and I am going to steal Miss 
Marchmont and get her to look at the moon 
with me, so take your great hulking frame 
off and get Honora or some one your own 
size to dance with you.”’ 

Henrietta had no time to realize what 
had happened to her before she found 
herself outside the door, walking rather 
fast back to the hay-cocks again, with her 
hand on Charles Reverdy’s arm. She had 
been right, then; it was coming. The 
blood rushed to her heart, then back again. 
Let it come! She gathered her forces and, 
gently withdrawing her hand, looked up 
at him. 

‘You see, I told you,’’ she said. ‘‘You 
treat Tim and myself as though we were 
pawns on the board.”’ 

Reverdy put his hands in his pockets 
and looked down at her, his eyes filled 
with mischief and a light that brought the 
color to her cheek. She was glad that 
even the moon did not betray her. 

‘*Pawns,’’ he repeated. ‘* Well, pawns 
grow up into kings and queens when they 
are a little older, at least into queens! How 
proud you are! I never met such a stickler 
for ceremony! Do you mind two men dis- 
puting over you? Most women like it.’’ 

‘‘What you call disputing,’’ returned 
Henrietta, ‘‘is delivering orders.’’ 

Reverdy laughed. ‘‘Come,’’ he said, 
and took her hand and drew her down on 
a hay-cock; then lIctting her fingers go, he 


was 
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‘**DO YOU UNDERSTAND WHY I CONFESS TO YOU, MISS MARCHMONT?'’" 


threw himself on the 
‘‘T will admit anything. 
cause. I wanted you and I have got you.’ 
He leaned toward her and looked into 
her eyes. ‘‘I told you something was hap- 
pening to me the other day,’’ he went on; 
‘I had been blind, and my eyes were sud- 
denly opened. I have been letting my 
brothers monopolize you, and now—I 
intend to take my share. What do you 
suppose my share is?’’ 

Now was the moment; Henrietta felt it: 


grass beside her. 
I erred in a good 


’ 


though her life had been forfeit she could 


not have spoken. The gleam in Reverdy’s 
eyes shone brighter. 

‘*‘T read a novel the other night, Miss 
Marchmont, a folly that I am not often 
guilty of, and in it, it took just forty-eight 
hours for the hero to fall in love with the 
lady. I have beaten him; it has taken me 
twenty-four. *’ 

It was hard—a moment so bitter the girl 
felt her heart shrink under it. All this was 
for the farm. How gladly she would give 
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him the money—but her unwanted self! 

‘*Do you understand why I confess to 
you, Miss Marchmont? Do you think 
that I have fallen in love with Polly or 
Honora?’’ 

In his voice was a laugh and in his eyes 
a sparkle. She suddenly raised her shy 
lids and, facing him, blushed crimson. 

‘*Please don’t say any more,’’ she said. 
‘*T feel that you are not really serious— 
and——"’ 

‘*Not really serious?’> he said. He 
brought the beauty of his eyes to bear upon 
her. ‘*You don’t know me, you sweet 
little girl. J am no flirt, I want to marry 
you; I don’t play much in life, I am in 
earnest. Will you have me?’’ He held 
out his hand. 

She felt a desire to lay hers in it, to let 
him have her on whatever terms he would. 
To be his!—ah, the mere fancy made 
her head swim on her young shoulders. 
Then those same shoulders straightened 
and threw off the yoke his eyes had put on 
her, and she clasped her hands in her lap 
and looking out to where she saw a faint 
gleam of silver water beyond the fields, 
she answered him: 

‘*No, thank you,’’ she said. 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
Reverdy spoke: What a different voice! 
The tenderness gone—yes, but the confi- 
dence too. 

‘‘Tam a fool,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘Of 
course, you won't; you hardly know what 
I look like, do you?”’ 

He laughed; what a changed laugh! 


Henrietta couldn’t bear it. She turned 
suddenly and put out her hand, look- 
ing like a small Joan of Arc. ‘‘I will tell 


you,’’ she said passionately; **I will tell 
you the truth. I heard what you said to 
I was lying in the grass; I couldn’t 





Honora 
heip it—and I know you don’t love me, 
but that it’s the farm, and I wish you 
could take the money, but I know too well 
how little you want me.”’ 

The young man sat quite still, staring at 
her, speechless. His silence gave her cour- 
age; she had a sort of fanatic sincerity in 
her nature, and then when you are young 
you can’t bear to hurt your love. 

‘‘T do not blame you,’’ she went on hur- 
riedly, ‘‘though it would not have been 
fair for you to do it, would it? But I 


(To be concluded.} 
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cannot blame you because—because 
she hesitated, and Reverdy turned to her. 

‘*Because?’’? he replied. ‘‘Tell me the 
rest of that. It must be potent, for most 
women would want to scarify me. I have 
committed folly on folly; I see it all. I 
never thought that I had sunk into such a 
fatuous fool. To think you would have 
me so was bad enough, but to speak of it! 
Oh, don’t worry; I shall take it out of my- 
self for this. But why do you not blame 
me, tell me that; are you a little sorry for 
my fall?’’ 

**No,’’ she answered slowly, ‘‘I am only 
sorry for myself.’ 

Reverdy’s dark cheek grew hot. ‘* You 
then like me a little after all,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘You might perhaps have been 
taught to like me better.’’ 

The girl looked before her. ‘‘No, I don’t 
want to like you any better,’’ she said. ‘*] 
would rather not forgive you.’’ 

He looked at her; he did not understand ; 
she was half glad, half sorry. She rose. 
‘*Now we will go back,’’ she said. 

Reverdy did not move. ‘*Go back,”’ 
he repeated. ‘‘Go back now, when all I 
have done is to rouse your dislike and your 
contempt? This is our beginning—a bad 
one, I grant you, but you are surely going 
to give me a chance to—to——’’ 

She looked down at him. ‘How you 
mistake me,’’ she said slowly, the deep 
color mounting to her cheek. ‘‘I will put 
it all quite plainly, since you do not un- 
derstand. You have had an unwise plan 
for the farm. It has fallen through. You 
and I part, acquaintances as we were two 
days ago. Good-night.’’ She held out 
her hand. 

Reverdy sprang up beside her and took 
it. 

‘*But we may be friends?*’ he said, 
‘‘and I—I may try to a 

‘*Don’t,’’ she interrupted — quickly. 
‘Don’t let us prolong a false position. 
Forget it all. You didn’t mean it, and—’’ 
trying to smile,‘‘and I will forget it too.”’ 

She gave a laugh that had a sob in it, 
and before he could stop her had fled up 
the lawn and, slipping round the house, 
slid through a door and disappeared. 

Reverdy, after taking one quick step, 
stopped, and, throwing himself down on 
the hay, lay there and watched the moon. 
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ItI.— "ELEVEN 


By F 

ig was a feeble old man of seventy-two 
this time who sat facing the jury: an 

old man with bent back, scant gray hair 
and wistful, pleading eyes. 
He had been arrested in 
of Kentucky and had 
trial, 
those 


the mountains 


been brought to 


Covington for chained to another 


outlaw, one of ‘*moonshiners’* who 
rob the great distilleries of 


profits and the richest and most humane 


part of their 
government on earth of part of its revenue. 

For eleven months and ten days he had 
been penned up in one of the steel cages 
of Covington jail. 

I recognized him the moment I saw him. 

He was the old fellow who spoke to me 
the his 
before to the inferno—the 


bars of den on my 


from between 
visit the week 
day I found Samanthy North and her baby 
told me then 
with ‘sellin’ and that he 
he was the oldest of all the prisoners about 
him. He had on the same suit of 
homespun clothes—the trousers hiked up 
the strain of a 


—and who he was charged 


‘*reckoned”* 
coarse 


toward one shoulder from 
single suspender; the waistcoat held by 
one button; the shirt the 


showing the wrinkied throat, wrinkled as 


open at neck, 
an old saddle-bag, and brown, hairy chest. 

He still his hat, 
dust-begrimed and frayed at the edges. 
It hung over one knee now, a red cotton 
under its brim. He 
he 


carried big slouch 


handkerchief tucked 
Was superstitious about it, 
he walked 


no doubt: 


would wear it when out a free 
man, and wanted it always within reach. 
Hooked in its band was a trout-fly, a red 
ibis, some souvenir, perhaps, of the cool 
woods that he loved, and which brought 
back to him the clearer the happy, careless 
days which might never be his again. 

The trout-fly settled all doubts in my 
mind as to his origin and his identity. 

I thought when he spoke to me that morn- 
ing in the jail that I had seen him before: 
there was no doubt about it now. He was 
not a ‘‘moonshiner’’; he was my old Jona 
than Gordon come back to life, even to his 
streaming, unkempt beard, leathery skin, 


thin, peaked nose and deep, searching 


MONTHS 


PERSONS. 


AND TEN DAYs.”’ 


HOPKINSON SMITH. 


eyes. That the daisies which my own dear 
loved were at that very moment 
blooming New 
Hampshire hills, and had been for years 
back, difference to me. I 


could not be My Jonathan was 


Jonathan 


over his grave up in his 


made no 
mistaken. 
feet of me, fidgeting 
about in the of the 
windows flooding his face with light, his 
him, 


sitting within ten 


his chair, elare big 


tucked under his bony 


long 


hands clasped together, the scanty 


legs 
eray 
hair adrift over his forehead, his slouch hat 


hooked over his knee. His dog, George, 
was somewhere within reach, I felt sure, and 
so were his fishing-pole and creel, with its 
leather shoulder-band polished like a razor- 
strop. You never saw Jonathan, of course, 
but you can easily carry his picture in your 
mind one of the 


other old fellows you used to see on Sunday 


by remembering some 
mornings hitching their horses to the fence 
outside of the country church, or saunter- 
the with a fish-pole 
over their shoulders and y their 
sides, or with their heads together on the 


ing through woods 


a ereel by 


porch of some crossroads store, bartering 
eves and butter for cotton cloth and brown 
sugar. All these simple-minded, open-aired, 
out-of-doors old fellows, with the bark on 
them, are very much alike. 

The difference between 
men lay in the expression of the two faces. 


the two 


only 


Jonathan always looked straight at you 
when he talked, so that you could fathom 
his eyes as you would fathom a deep pool 
that mirrored the This old man’s 
eye wavered from one to another, lighting 
first on the jury, then on the buzzard of a 
District Attorney and then on the Judge, 
with whom rested the freedom which meant 


his 


stars. 


imprisonment which, at age, 
This wavering look was like 


for 


life or 
meant death. 
that of a dog who had been an outcast 
weeks, or who had been shut up with a 
chain about his throat; one who had re 
ceived only cuffs for pats of tenderness— 
the cringing, pleading look of a dog ready 
to crouch beneath some fresh cruelty. 
This look, as the trial went on and the 
buzzard of an attorney flapped 


his 


out 
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denunciations, deepened to an expression 
of abject fear. In trying to answer the 
questions hurled at him, he would stroke 
his parched throat mechanically with his 
long fingers as if to help the syllables 
free themselves. In listening to the wit- 
nesses he would curve his body forward, 
one skinny hand cupped behind his ear, 
his jaw dropping slowly, revealing the white 
line of the lips above the straggling beard. 
Now and then as he searched the eyes of 
the jury there would flash out from his own 
the same baffled, anxious look that comes 
into dear old Joe Jefferson's face when he 
stops half-way up the mountain and peers 
anxiously into the eyes of the gnomes who 


have stolen out of the darkness and are 


grouping themselves silently about him— 


a look expressing one moment his desire to 
please and the next his anxiety to escape. 
doubt about his crime, 
It had been only the 

of the law 
time. These 
would The evidence 
was too conclusive, the facts too plain. The 
‘*deadwood,**’ as such evidence is called 
by the initiated, lay in heaps—more than 
enough to send him to state prison for 
the balance of his natural life. The buz- 
zard of a District Attorney who had first 
scented out his body with an indictment, 
and who all these eleven months and ten 
days had sat with folded wings and 
hunched-up shoulders, waiting for his final 
meal—I had begun to dislike him in the Bud 
Tilden trial, but I hated him now; a foolish, 
illogical prejudice, for he was only doing 
his duty as he saw it—had full control of 
all the ‘‘deadwood**; had it with him, in 
fact. There were not only some teaspoon- 
fuls of the identical whisky which this law- 
breaker had sold, all in an eight-ounce vial 
properly corked and labeled, but there was 
also the identical silver dime which had paid 
for it. One of the jury was smelling this 
whisky when I the court-room; 
another was fingering the dime. It was a 
good dime, and bore the stamp of the best 
On one 


There no 
not the slightest. 
tweedledum and tweedledee 
that had saved him the first 


not serve him now. 


Was 


entered 


and greatest nation on the earth. 
side was the head of the Goddess of Liberty 
and on the other was the wreath of plenty: 
some stalks of corn and the bursting heads 
of wheat, with one or two ivy leaves twisted 
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together, suggesting honor and glory and 
achievement. The ‘‘deadwood’’—the evi- 
dence—was all right. All that remained 
was for the buzzard to flap his wings once or 
twice in a speech; then the jury would 
hold a short consultation, a few words 
would follow from the presiding Judge, 
and the carcass would be ready for the 
official undertaker, the prison warden. 

How wonderful the system, how mighty 
the results! 

One is often filled with admiration and 
astonishment at the perfect working, the 
mechanical precision, of this mighty engine, 
the law. Properly adjusted, it rests on 
the bed-plate of equal rights to all men; 
is set in motion by the hot breath of 
the people—superheated often by popular 
clamor; is kept safe by the valve of a grand 
jury; is governed in its speed by the wise 
and prudent judge, and regulated in its 
output by a jury of twelve men. 

Sometimes in the application of its force 
this machine, being man-made like all 
machines, and thus without a soul, gets out 
of order, loosens a cog or bolt perhaps, 
throwing the mechanism ‘‘out of gear,’’ as 
it is called. When this happens, the engine 
resting on its bed-plate still keeps its foun- 
dation, but some lesser part, the loom or 
lathe or driving-wheel, which is another way 
of saying the arrest, the trial or the convic- 
tion, goes awry. Sometimes the power-belt 
is purposely thrown off, the machinery 
stopped, and a consultation takes place, 
resulting in a disagreement or a new trial. 
When the machine is started again, it is 
started more carefully, with the first ex- 
perience remembered. Sometimes the right- 
ful material—the criminal, or the material 
from which the criminal is made—to feed 
this loom or lathe or driving-wheel, is re- 
placed by some unsuitable material like the 
girl whose hair became entangled in a fly- 
ing belt and whose body was snatched up 
and whirled mercilessly about. Only then 
is the engine working on its bed-plate 
brought to a standstill. The steam of the 
boiler, the breath of the people, keeps up, 
but it is withheld from the engine until 
the mistake can be rectified and the girl 
rescued. The law of mercy, the divine 
law, now asserts itself. This law, being the 
law of God, is higher than the law of man, 
Some of those who believe in the man-law 
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and who stand over the mangled body of the 
victim, or who sit beside her bed, bringing 
her slowly back to life, affirm that the girl 
was careless and deserved her fate. Others, 
who believe in the God-law, maintain that 
the engine is run not to kill but to pro- 
tect, not to maim but to educate, and that 
the fault lies in the wrong application of 
the force, not in the force itself. 

So this old man. 
months and ten days before this day of his 
second trial (eleven months and _ three 
days when I first saw him), a flying-belt 
set in motion his mountain 
home had caught and crushed him.  To- 
day he was still in the maw of the ma- 
chinery, his courage gone, his spirit broken, 
The group about his body, 


it was with Eleven 


up in own 


his heart torn. 
not being a sympathetic group, were insist- 


ing that the engine could do no wrong; that 
the victim was not a victim at all, but law- 
ful material to be ground up. This theory 
was sustained by the District Attorney. 
Every day he must have fresh materials. 
The engine must The machinery 
must be fed. 

And his record? 

Ah, how often 
his record must be kept good. 


run. 


is this so in the law !- 


After the whisky had been held up to 
the light and the dime fingered, the old 
man’s attorney—a young lawyer from 
the old man’s own town, a smooth-faced 
young fellow who had the gentle look of 
a hospital nurse and who was doing his 
best to bring the broken body back to 
life and freedom—put the victim on the 
stand. 

‘*Tell the jury exactly how it all hap- 
pened,*’ he said, ‘tand in your own way, 
just as vou told it to me.” 

“Pll try, sir; I'll do my best. ** 
Rip‘s voice, only fainter. He tugged at 
his collar as if to breathe the easier, cleared 
his throat and began again. I ain’t never 
been in a place like this but once before, 
and I hope you'll forgive me if I make 
any mistakes,°* and he looked about the 
room, a flickering, half-burnt-out smile 
trembling on his lips. 

‘*Well, I got a piece of land ‘bout two 
miles back of my place that belongs to 
my wife and I ain’t never fenced it in, for 
I ain’t never had no time somehow to cut 


It was 
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the timber to do it, she’s been sb sickly 
lately. ’Bout a year ago I was goin’ ‘long 
toward Hi Stephens’s mill a-lookin’ for 
muskrats when I heard some feller’s ax 
a-workin’ away, and I says to Hi, ‘Hi, ain't 
that choppin’ goin’ on on the wife’s land?’ 
and he said it was, and that Luke Shan- 
ders and his boys had been drawin’ out 
cross-ties for the new railroad; thought I 
knowed it. 

‘*Well, I kep’ ‘long up and come on 
Luke jes °s he was throwin’ the las’ stick 
onto his wagon. He kinder started when 
he see me, jumped on and begin to drive 
off. Isays to him, ‘Luke,’ I says, ‘I ain't 
got no objection to you havin’ a load of 
wood; there’s plenty of it; but it don’t seem 
right for you to take it ‘thout askin’, ’spe- 
cially since the wife's kind 0° peaked and 
it’s her land and not yourn.’ He hauled 
‘em back on their hind legs, and he says: 

‘* *When I see fit to ask you or your 
old woman's leave to cut timber on my 
own land, I will. Me and Lawyer Fillmore 
has been a-lookin’ into them deeds, and 
this timber is mine;’ and he driv off. 

‘‘T come along home and studied ‘bout 
it a bit, and me and the wife talked it over. 
We didn’t want to make no fuss, but we 
knowed he was a-lyin’, but that ain’t no 
unusual thing for Luke Shanders. 

‘*Well, the nex’ mornin’ I got into Pond- 
ville *bout eight o’clock and set a-waitin’ 
till Lawyer Fillmore come in. He looked 
kind 0’ shamefaced when he see me, and J] 
says, ‘What’s this Luke Shanders’s been 
a-tellin’ me ‘bout your sayin’ my wife's 
timberland is hisn?’ 

‘‘Then he began ‘splainin’ that the 
‘riginal lines was drawed wrong and that 
old man Shanders’s land, Luke’s father, run 
to the brook and took in all the white oak 
on the wife’s lot and———"* 

The buzzard sprang to 
shrieked out: 

‘*Your Honor, I object to this rigmarole. 
Tell the jury right away’'—and he faced 
the prisoner—‘‘what you know about this 
glass of whisky. Get right down to the 
facts; we're not cutting cross-ties in this 
court.”’ 

The old man caught his breath, placed 
his fingers suddenly to his lips as if to choke 
back the forbidden words, and, in an apol- 
ogetic voice, murmured: 


his feet and 
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gettin’ there’s fast’s I kin, sir, 
I ain't hidin’ nothin’.”’ 
Any one could see it in his 


“Pm 
’deed I am; 
He wasn’t. 
face. 
‘*Better let him go on in his own way,”’ 
remarked the Judge indifferently. His 
Honor was looking over some papers, and 
the monotonous tones of the witness di- 
verted attention. Most of the jury, too, 
had already lost interest in the story. One 
of the younger members had settled him- 
self in his chair, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, stretthed out his legs, and had 
shut his eyes as if to take a nap. Nothing 
so far had implicated either the whisky or 
the dime; when it did he would wake up. 
The old man turned a grateful glance 
toward the Judge, leaned forward in his 
chair, and with head looked about 
him on the floor as if trying to pick up the 
lost end of his story. The young attorney, 
in an encouraging tone, helped him find it 


bent 


with a question: 

‘*When did you next see Mr. Fillmore 
and Luke Shanders?”’ 

‘* When the trial come off,’’ answered the 
old man, raising his head again. ‘*Course 
we couldn't lose the land. *Twarn’t worth 
much till the new railroad come through ; 
then the oak come handy for cross-ties. 
That's what set Fillmore and Luke Shan- 
ders onto it. 

‘‘When the case was tried, the Judge 
seed they couldn't bring no ’riginal deed 
*cept one showin’ that Luke Shanders and 
Fillmore was partners in the steal, and 
the Judge ‘lowed they’d have to pay for 
the timber they cut and hauled away. 

‘‘They went round then a-sayin’ they’d 
get even, though wife and I ‘lowed we'd 
take anything reasonable for what hurt they 
done us. And that went on till one day 
‘bout a year ago, Luke come into my place 
and said he and Lawyer Fillmore would be 
over the next day; that they was tired o’ 
fightin’, and that if I was willin’ to settle 
they was. 

‘*One o’ the 
sittin’? in my 
goin’ ‘long up 
had jest drapped in to pass the time o’ 
day. There he is sittin’ over there,’’ and 
he pointed to his captor. 

‘‘T hadn’t never seen him before, though 
I know a good many of ’em, but he showed 


new gov’ment dep’ties was 
room at the time. Ile was 
to town-court, he said, and 
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me his badge, and I knowed who he was. 

‘*The nex’ mornin’ Lawyer Fillmore and 
Luke stopped outside and hollered for me 
to come out. I wanted to come in. 
Wife had baked some biscuit and we was 
determined to be sociable-like, now that 
they was willin’ to do what was fair, and 
I ‘lowed they must drive up and git out. 
They said that that’s what they come for, 
only they had to go a piece down the 
road, and they’d be back agin in a half- 
hour with the money. 

‘‘Then Luke Shanders ‘lowed he 
cold, and asked if [had a drap 0° whisky. ”’ 

At mention of the all-important word 
stir took place in the court- 
The young man with the closed eyes 
The 
the 
Judge pushed his spectacles back on his 


‘em 


was 


a visible 
room. 
opened them and sat up in his chair. 


jury ceased whispering to one another; 


forehead and moved his papers aside; the 
buzzard stretched his long neck an inch 
farther out of his shirt-collar and lowered 
attention. The 
this time had 
‘‘emptyings,”*" was now giving out 
clear juice of the Each man 
bent his tin cup of an ear to catchit. The 
old man noticed the movement and looked 
about him anxiously, as if dreading another 
rebuff. He started to speak; cleared his 
throat, pulled nervously at his beard for ¢ 
moment, glancing furtively about the room, 
and in a lower tone repeated the words: 
‘‘Asked if I had a drap o’ whisky. 
Well, I always take a dram when I want 
it, and I had some prime stuff my boy 
Ned had sent me over from Frankfort, 
so I went back and poured out ‘bout four 
fingers in a glass, and took it out to him. 
‘*After he drunk it he handed me back 
the glass and driv off, sayin’ he’d be round 
later. I took the glass into the house 
agin and sot it ’longside the bottle on the 
turned there 
He'd come in, 


his head in spigot, 


which run only 


the 


up to 


wine-vat. 


mantel, and when I round 
sot the gov’ment dep'ty. 
wife said, while I was talkin’ with Luke in 
the road. When he see the glass he asked 
if I had a license, and I told him I didn’t 
sell no liquor, and he asked me what that 
was, and I told him it was whisky, and 
then he got the bottle and took a smell of 
it, and then he held up the glass and 
turned it upside down and out drapped a 


ten-cent piece. Then he ‘rested me!’ 
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The jury was all attention now; the 
several exhibits were coming into view. 
One fat, red-faced juror, who had a dyed 
and like a_ sporting 
man, would have laughed outright had 
not the Judge checked him with a stern 


mustache looked 


look. 

‘*You didn’t put the dime there, did 
you?’’ the young attorney asked, in a tone 
that implied a negative answer. 

‘‘No, sir; I don’t take no money for 
what I give a man.’* This came with a 
slight touch of indignation. 

‘*Do you know who put it there?’’ 

‘‘Well, there warn’t nobody but Luke 
Shanders could ‘a’ done it, ‘cause nobody 
had the glass but him. I heard since that 
it was all a put-up job, that they had 
swore I kep’ a roadside, and they had sot 
the dep*ty onto me; but I don’t like to 
think kin be so mean, and [I ain't 
a-sayin’ it now. If they knew what I've 
suffered for what they done to me, they 
couldn't help but feel sorry for me if they're 


men 


human. ** 

He stopped and passed his hand 
wearily over his forehead. The jury sat 
still, their eyes riveted on the speaker. 
Even the red-faced man was listening now. 

For an instant there was a pause. Then 
the old man reached forward in his seat, 
his elbows on his knees, his hands held 
out as if in appeal, and in a low, pleading 
tone addressed the jury. Strange to say, 
neither the buzzard nor the Judge inter- 
rupted the unusual proceeding: 

‘*Men, I hope you will let me go home 
vou, please? I ain’t never 
been *customed all life to bein’ shut 
up, and it comes purty hard, not bein’ so 
young as I was. I ain’t findin’ no fault, 
but it don’t seem to me I ever done any- 


now; won't 


my 


thin’ to deserve all that’s come to me 
lately. I got ‘long best way I could over 
there’’-—and he pointed in the direction 
of the steel cages—‘‘till las’ week, when 





Sam Jelliff come down to see his boy and 
told me the wife was took sick bad, worse 
than she’s been yet. She ain't used to 
bein’ alone: you'd know that if you could 


see her. The neighbors is purty good to 


her, I hear, but nobody don’t understand 
her like me, she and me bein’ so long 
together—mos’ fifty years now. 
_me go home, won't you, men? I 


You'll Jet 
git so 
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tired, so tired; please, please let me go.’ 


The buzzard was on his feet now, his 
arms sawing the air, his strident voice 
filling the court-room. 

He pleaded for the machine: for the 


safety of the community, for the maj- 


esty of the law. He demanded instant 
conviction for this trickster, this Fagin 
among men, this hoary - headed old 
scoundrel who had_ insulted the intel- 
ligence of twelve of the most upright 


men he had ever seen in a jury-box, in- 
sulted them with a tale thaf even a child 
would laugh at. When at last he folded his 
wings, hunched up his shoulders and sat 
down, and the echoes of his harsh voice had 
died away, it seemed to me that I could still 
hear vibrating through the room, as one 
hears the murmur of a brook after a storm, 
the tender tones of the old man pleading as 
if for his life: 


‘*T git so tired, so tired. Please let me 


go. 

The jury had listened to the buzzard’s 
harangue, with their eyes, not with their 
ears. Down in their hearts there still rang 
the piteous words. The man-law of the 
machine was breaking down; the God-law, 
the law of mercy, was being set in motion. 

The of the Judge trembled a 
little as he delivered his charge, as if 
somehow a stray tear had clogged the 
passage from his heart to his lips. In low, 
earnest tones that every man strained his 
ear to catch, he reviewed the testimony 
of the witnesses, those I had not heard; 
took up the uncontradicted statement of 
the Deputy Marshal as evidenced by the 
exhibits before them; passed to the motive 
behind the alleged conspiracy; dwelt for a 
moment on the age and long confinement of 
the accused, and ended with the remark 
that if they believed his story to be an ex- 
planation of the facts, they must acquit 
him. 

They never left their seats. Even the 
red-faced man voted out of turn in his 
eagerness. The God-law had triumphed! 
The old man was free. 


voice 


Free to go back to the wife who would 
stretch her eager hands from beneath the 
coverlet in welcome. Free to find his son 
who would hide his tears as he grasped 


the hands that had borne the handcuffs. 
14 
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Free to sleep with no specter closing his 
eyes. Free to awake with no terror stand- 
ing beside his bed. 

Suddenly there came to my mind _ the 
realization of the days that were to follow 
and all that they would bring to him of 
shame. I thought of the cold glance of his 
neighbors, the frightened stare of the chil- 
dren ready to run at the approach of the old 
jail-bird, the coarse familiarity of the tavern 
lounger. Then the cruelty of it all rose 
before me. Who would recompense him 
for the indignities he had suffered—the 
deadly chill of the steel clamps; the long 
days of suspense; the bitterness of the first 
disagreement; the foul air of the inferno, 
made doubly foul by close crowding of 
filthy bodies, inexpressibly horrible to one 
who had breathed all his life the cool, pure 
air of the open with only the big clean 
trees for comrades? 

And if at last his neighbors should take 
pity upon him and drive out the men who 
had wreeked his old age, and he should 
wander once more up the brook with his 
rod over his shoulder, the faithful dog at 
his heels, and a line of the old song still 
alive in his heart, what about those eleven 
months and ten days of which the man-law 
had robbed him? Him who had so few 


years to lose. 


The throng in the court-room rose and 
made their way to the doors, the old man 
going first, escorted by an officer to see him 
safely outside. The Judge disappeared 
through a door; the clerk lifted the lid of 
his desk and stowed beneath it the greacy, 
ragged-backed Bible, stained with the lies 
of a thousand lips. The buzzard crammed 
his hat over his eyes, turned and without a 
word to any one stalked out of the room. 

I mingled with the motley throng, my 
ears alert for any spoken opinions. I had 
seen the flyipg-belt thrown from the ma- 
chine and the stoppage of the engine. I 
wanted now to learn something of the hot 
breath of the people who had set it in mo- 
tion eleven months and ten days before. 

teckon he’ll cut a blue streak for home 
muttered a court lounger, button- 


now,”’ 
ing up his coat; ‘‘that is, if he’s got one. 
You'll never catch him sellin’ any more 
moonshine.’ 

‘‘Been me, I’d soaked him,’’ blurted 
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‘*If you can’t convict 


out a corner loafer, 
one of these clay-eaters when you've got 
him dead to rights, ain’t no use havin’ no 


” 


justice. 

‘‘T thought Tom [the buzzard] would 
land him,’’ said a gray-whiskered young 
lawyer who was gathering up his papers. 
‘*First case Tom’s lost this week. Goes 
pretty hard with him, you know, when he 
loses a case.”” 

‘It would have been an outrage, sir, if 
he had not done so,’’ broke in a stranger. 
‘The arrest of an old man like that on 
such a charge, and his confinement for 
nearly a year in a hole like that one across 
the street, is a disgrace. Something is 
rotten in the way the laws are administered 
in the mountains of Kentucky, or outrages 
like this couldn’t occur.’’ 

‘*He wouldn’t thank you, sir, for inter- 
fering,’? remarked a bystander. ‘*Being 
shut up isn’t to him what it is to you and 
He’s been taken care of for a year, 
Warmed and fed, and got his 
three meals a day. That’s a blamed sight 
more than he gets at home. They're only 
half human, these mountaineers, anyway. 
Don’t worry; he’s all right.’’ 

‘*You’ve struck it first time,’’ retorted 
the Deputy Marshal who had smelled the 
whisky, found the dime, and slipped the 
handcuffs on the old man’s withered wrists. 
‘*Go slow, will you?’’ and he faced the 
stranger. ‘‘We got to do our duty, ain't 
That’s the law, and there ain’t no 
way gittin’ round it. And if we make 
mistakes, what of it?) We've got to make 
mistakes sometimes, or we wouldn’t catch 
half of *em. The old skeesiks ought to 
be glad to git clear. See?’’ 


me. 
hasn’t he? 


, 


we? 


O wise law! O benign, munificent law! 
Law of a people who boast of mercy and 
truth and equal rights and justice to all. 
Law of a land with rivers of gold and 
mountains of silver, the sum of its wealth 
astounding the world. 

What’s to be done about it? 

Nothing. 

Better drag a dozen helpless Samanthy 
Norths from their homes, their suckling 
babes in their arms, and any number of gray- 
haired old men, than one jot or 
tittle of so just a code; and lose—the tax 
on whisky. 


waive 
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By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


is a little strange that a love-story con- 


t 


that of Sir Philip Sidney should, practi- 
Sidney lives in the 


nected with so illustrious a name as 
cally, be forgotten. 
popular imagination by the famous anecdote 
of the cup of cold water and as the type of 
all that was gallant and gentle in the Eliza 
bethan gentleman. But it is doubtful 
whether, in spite of Charles Lamb’s attempt 
to refresh the memory of time, any one, 
outside scholars and enthusiasts for the old 
fashioned gardens of English poetry, ever 
reads either his once 
**Arcadia’’ 
Sonnet anthologies usually contain 


famous romance of 
or his much more important 
poems. 
the sonnet, ‘* With how sad steps, O Moone, 
thou climb’st the sky,’’ but the sequence 
but that 


fascinating, heartfelt sonnets 


of which it is one constituent, 
sequence of 
and songs which tells of the loves of ‘* As 
trophel and Stella,’* is, I 


seldom taken from its dusty shelf. 


imagine, very 


Yet, 


what an ever-fragrant garden it is, and 
how vividly its old passionate story still 
tells itself in the old, ever young, words. 

Doubtless it with the general 
its old spelling 


suffers 


reader from these causes: 
and its euphuistic conceits—its general air 
of archaism. Nothing frightens your gen- 
eral reader like long ‘‘s’s’’ and unnecessary 
‘e’s.’? It may be said that when a poet 
is great enough, he is sure to be printed 
without these marks of the antiquity from 
which he comes. Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
for example, are in their original spelling 
no ruffed doubleted than Sid- 
ney's, but we know them in the spelling 


Chaucer, however, is a 


less and 


of our own time. 
great poet whom we have to take as he 
himself spelled or not at all. And so with 
Sidney—though, of course, his archaism 
is nothing like so difficult. Actually, of 
the lover of old 
there is a positive charm in the quaint look 


course, to true poetry 
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SIR ROBERT SIDNEY, LORD VISCOUNT LISLE AND 
EARL OF LEICESTER. 


of the old spelling, and a real gain in at- 


mosphere. There is, too, something naive 


and appealing about it, similar to the charm 
that sometimes’ belongs to the accent of a 


foreigner talking English. It is the fasci- 
nating broken accent of antiquity. Take 
this sonnet with which the love-journal of 
‘*Astrophel and Stella’’ opens: 


‘Loving in truth, and faine in verse my love toshow, 
That she, deare She, might take some pleasure 
of my paine,— 
Pleasure might cause her reade, reading might 
make her know, 
Knowledge might pitie winne, and pitie grace 
obtaine,-- 
Isought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe ; 
Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertaine, 
Oft turning others’ leaves,to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitfull showers upon my sunne- 
burn'd braine. 
But words came halting forth, wanting Invention’s 
stay; 
Invention, Nature’s child, fled step-dame Studie’s 
blowes ; 
And others’ feete still seem’d but strangers in my 
way. 
Thus, great with childe to speak, and helplesse 
in my throwes, 
Biting my trewand pen, beating myselfe for spite ; 
Foole, said my Muse to me, looke in thy heart, 
and write.” 


Thus Sidney looked into his heart and 
wrote, so sincerely and simply that we, 
all these years after, can, if we care, look- 





ing into his book, look into his heart also. 
Many of the sonnets are affected after the 
manner of the time, stuck full of ‘‘vain 
amatorious’’ fancies, as Milton said, but no 
more so than Shakespeare’s own, and very 
soon, underneath all the literary laces and 
fripperies, we are aware of a brave heart 
beating, and almost breaking, with a 
love ‘‘that never found its earthly close.’’ 

Certain editors and biographers have pro- 
tested against the natural interpretation of 
Sidney’s sonnets, as interested editors and 
biographers will, but the editor of Sidney 
whose opinion matters most, Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, is in favor of the natural reading. 
Most editors seem to consider it a point of 
honor to whitewash their heroes out of all 
their common humanity and to reduce 
them as much as possible to models of ab- 
stract power and perfection. In Sidney’s 
case, some of us may find a character of 
such legendary excellence gain rather than 
Jose by a story which reveals him possessed 
too of like human passion and frailty 
with ourselves. Sidney’s grace and gen- 
tleness, as often happens with people of 
gentle manners and delicate natures, have 
somewhat unfairly sweetened and sanctified 
his memory, so that the world has forgotten 
that he was a brave soldier as well as a 
graceful courtier; a man of stern moral 
courage—as witness his outspoken criticism 
of Queen Elizabeth’s proposed Spanish 
match; an impulsive and intrepid antago- 
nist—as witness his unaccepted challenge to 
the brutal and bullying Earl of Oxford; 
and a fiery and fearless lover whose passion 
was far from expending itself in sonnets. 

It appears probable that Astrophel first 
set eyes upon his Stella in the summer of 
1575, at Chartley Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Essex, on the occasion of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit there. Sidney, though 
as yet not twenty-one, was already a gal- 
lant and accomplished figure at court, and 
persona grata with the Queen, in whose 
train he arrived at Chartley, fresh from 
Kenilworth and those historic festivities of 
his magnificent uncle, the Earl of Leicester. 
The little Lady Penelope Devereux, eldest 
daughter of his host and hostess, was only 
twelve, but already of a strange and striking 
beauty. Being, too, as her subsequent 
career proved, of a romantic temperament, 


she can but have been interested in the 

















brilliant young courtier, though indeed, so 
far as we can judge, neither Sidney nor 
she appears to have fallen in love at. first 
sight. Sidney definitely speaks for himself 
on this point in his second sonnet: 
“Not at the first sight, nor with a dribbéd shot, 
Love gave the wound, which, while I breathe, 
will bleed ; 
But knowne worth did in mine of time proceed, 
Till by degrees it had full conquest got. 
I saw, and liked; I liked, but lovéd not; 
I loved, but straight did not what Love decreed : 
At length, to Love's decrees I, fore'd, agreed, 
Yet with repining at so partiall lot.’’ 


And there seems good reason to think that 
Penelope’s love was of even still slower 
growth. Neverthe- 
less, Sidney appears 
to have lost no time 
in following up the 
acquaintance thus 
begun at Chartley, 
and very soon we 
find him a frequent 
visitor at Durham 
House and high in 
the affections of 
Penelope’s father, 
who, it is said, was 
to call him 
his ‘‘son by adop- 
tion’? and who, on 
his death-bed, in the 
September of 1576 
—when Sidney was 
hastening toward 
him, to arrive, alas! 
late—left him 
this touching mes- 
sage: ‘‘Oh, that ° 
good gentleman, have me commended unto 
him. And tell him I sent him nothing, 
but I wish him well—so well, that if God 
do move their hearts, I wish that he might 
match with my daughter. I call him-son 
—he is so wise, virtuous, and godly. If 
he go on in the course he hath begun, he 
will be as famous and worthy a gentleman 
as ever England bred.’’ 

It appears soon to have been common 
talk at court that the dying Earl’s wish 
was to take, or had already taken, the form 
of a definite engagement. So matters stood 
in the autumn of 1576, when the dark- 
ness of time suddénly falls upon the story, 
and the historian is left to conjecture; till 


wont 





too 
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once more, in 1581, the startling fact 
emerges that Penelope has been married, 
not to Sidney, but to Lord Rich, a man of 
very different type, coarse and cruel, and, it 
would appear, by no means Penelope’s own 
choice. There exists a letter from the Earl 
of Devonshire to James I. in which the 
Earl states that, Penelope ‘‘being in the 
power of her friends, she was by them 
married against her will unto one against 
whom she did protest at the very solemnity 
and ever after.’’ The reason of this en- 
forced marriage is very plausibly suggested 
by Mr. Pollard, who has pieced together 
the with skill. Two years 
after her husband’s 
death, the Dowager 
Countess of Essex 
(that is, Penelope's 
mother) was married 
to Philip’s unele, 
the Earl of Leicester. 
Up to that time 
Philip had been his 
uncle's heir, and, 
therefore, one of the 
best matches in Eng- 


whole story 


land, but with that 
marriage and the 


subsequent arrival 
of a cousin, Philip, 
as Mr. Pollard points 
out, became a poor, 
even a very poor, 
gentleman. Pe- 
nelope’s mother and 
friends might, there- 
fore, be anxious to 
find her 
husband. Mr. Pollard, 

probability, accounts for Lord Rich’s place 
Surely, if this conjecture be 
correct, it must have seemed the bitterest 
of ironies for the two that the 
marriage of Stella’s mother to her lover's 
uncle should thus destroy the happiness of 
their lives. 

Whether or not Philip and Penelope had 
been formally engaged during this interval, 
it is certain that he and she saw much of 
each other at the houses of mutual relatives 
and friends, and that they were still seeing 
each other in the summer and the late 
autumn of 1580. Though the love up till 
then seems to have been mainly, if not 


SIDNEY. 


a wealthier 
So with great 
in the story. 


lovers 
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entirely, 
Sidney’s 


on 


side, and Pe- 
nelope’s at- 
titude rather 
that of a co- 
at- 
tracted but 
still unwon, 


quette 


SIDNEY AS A YOUNG MAN, 


there seems no reason for thinking that 
Lord Rich was as yet a factor in her future; 
and, indeed, her forced marriage with him 
may have come to her with no less shock of 
cruel surprise than it appears to have come 
with to Sidney himself. Judging by one of 
Sidney’s songs, his first anger seems to have 
been directed against Penelope herself, and 
one may add that a man of Sidney’s caliber 
would hardly inveigh against a woman in 
the fashion of this stanza without her having 
given him the excuse of at least great hopes 
of her love: 


“Ring out your belles, let mourning shewes be 
spread ; 
For Love is dead : 
All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdaine : 
Worth, as nought worth, rejected, 
And Faith faire scorne doth gaine. 
From so ungratefull fancie, 
From such a femall franzie, 
From them that use men thus, 


Good Lord, deliver us ! 


Before writing the last stanza of the poem, 
however, which reads like a postscript, Sid- 
ney appears to have realized the truth: that 
Stella was not unfaithful to him, but that 
she rather than he was the victim: 


Alas, I lie: rage hath this errour bred ; 
Love is not dead ; 
Love is not dead, but sleepeth 
In her unmatchéd mind, 
Where she his counsell keepeth, 
‘Till due desert she find. 
Therefore from so vile fancie, 
To call such wit a franzie, 
Who Love can temper thus, 


ey 


Good Lord, deliver us! 


And, with the realization that she was in 
no true sense the wife of Lord Rich, he 
seems to have determined that such a so- 
salled marriage should be no bar to his 
true love, but that Penelope Devereux vir- 
tually, and even virtuously, remained Pe- 
nelope Devereux still; a woman still honor- 
ably to be wooed and rightfully to be 
won. So, at least, it seems natural to in- 
terpret this stanza which concludes a poem 
entitled ‘‘The Smokes of Melancholy”’: 


‘*From me, alas, I am full resolv’d 

Those bands, alas, shall not be dissolv’d ; 

Nor breake my word, though reward come late; 

Nor faile my faith in my failing fate ; 

Nor change in change, though change change my 
state: 

but alwayes one myselfe with eagle eyde Trueth, 
to flie 

Up to the sunne, although the sunne my wings 
do frie ; 

For if those flames burne my desire, 

Yet shall I die in Phoenix’ fire.’’ 


That Sidney followed up this resolve 
with a determination which had perhaps 
never before marked his wooing is proved 
by something like two-thirds of the entire 
‘*Astrophel and Stella.’’ In these sonnets 
and songs the story of his heart can be read, 
as it were, from day to day. And if we 
‘an judge by two outspoken sonnets punning 
on the hated name of Rich, he appears to 
have made no secret of his hatred for the 
man who had bought the woman he loved 


against her will. Here is one of them: 


“ TowArd Aurora’s Court a nymph doth dwell, 
Rich in all beauties which man's eye can see ; 
Reauties so farre from reach of words, that we 

Abase her praise saying she doth excell ; 
Rich in the treasure of deserv'd renowne, 
Rich in the riches of a royall hart, 
Rich in those gifts which give th’ eternall crowne ; 
Who, though most rich in these an¢ everie part 
Which make the patents of true worldly blisse, 
Hath no misfortune but that Rich she is."’ 


If no true blame attaches to Sidney for his 
refusal to recognize sucha marriage, surely 
it was not wrong in Penelope (who, it 
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PENSHURST, SIDNEY'S BIRTHPLACE. 


must be 
woman—she 


remembered, was so lately a 
only eighteen her 
marriage) to realize for the first time by the 
cruel contrast of her marriage what she 
had lost by her possible previous coquetry 
with Sidney, and to give to his wooing 
a value and a hearing such as, in her un- 
awakened, irresponsible girlhood, she had 


was on 


never thought or cared to give it before. 
A girl married, as she was married, bru- 
tally against her will, could hardly be 
blamed for even more serious forms of rebel- 
lion than giving ear to a noble lover whom 
too late she had learned to love. We can, 
therefore, do no injustice to Penelope in 
deducing from Sidney’s sonnets that it was 
not till after she became Lady Rich that 
her love for Sidney really awoke. We may 
(lo this with the less fear of injustice for 
two good reasons. Sidney was not the man 
to pursue Stella with a love which she had 
manifestly and definitely shown him she 
did not desire; nor, therefore, was he the 
man to write falsely about the incidents of 
his wooing, even in the licensed form of 
the sonnet. Again, everything he tells us 
is eminently in Stella’s favor. He reveals 
indeed that, after patient importunity, he 
had persuaded her to acknowledge her 
love, but he reveals too with what reluc- 
tance the confession had been drawn from 
her, how innocent were the tokens she had 
given of her love, and how she had striven 
with his more lawless passion—striven, as 
the lofty feeling and resolution of the 
concluding sonnets prove, with a gentle 
firmness far from in vain. 

It is impossible in the brief space at our 


disposal to illustrate the story by adequate 
quotation, and indeed many of the sonnets 
most significant historically are of least 
worth poetically, and may well be left for 
the reader to for himself. Here, 
however, is one that can hardly be omitted, 
asit proves at once Stella’s love for Sidney 


peruse 


and the fine nature of that love: 


“ Late tyr'd with wo, even ready for to pine 
With rage of love, Icald my Love unkind ; 
She in whose eyes love, though unfelt, doth shine 
Sweet said, that I true love in her should find, 
I joyed ; but straight thus watred was my wine: 
That love she did, but loved a love not blind, 
Which would not let me, whom she loved, decline 
From nobler course, fit for my birth and mind: 
And therefore, by her love's authority, 
Wild me these tem pests of vaine love to flie, 
And anchor fast my selfe on Vertue’s shore. 
Alas, if this the ouly mettall be 
Of love new-coind to helpe my beggery, 
Deare, love me not, that ye may love me more."’ 


This is followed by a playful sonnet 
which, as with many of the poems that 
tell us this sad old story, is all the more 


appealingly human for its very playfulness. 


Stella had said ‘‘No, no!’’ to some loving 


advance of Sidney’s. Accepting her rebuff, 
Sidney reminds her of the old grammatical 
rule that two negatives make an affirmative : 


For late,with heart most high, with eyes most 
low, 
I crav'd the thing which ever she denies ; 
She, lightning love, displaying Venus’ skies 
Least once should not be heard, twise said, No, No! 
Sing then, my Muse, now Io Pean sing ; 
Heav'ns envy not at my high triumphing, 
But grammer’s force with sweet successe confirme: 
For grammer sayes, — O this, deare Stella 
For grammer sayes,—to grammer who sayes 


say,— 


nay ?— 
That in one speech two negatives affirme!"’ 
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DEVONSHIRE, LADY PENELOPE'S 
SECOND MUSBAND. 


THE EARL OF 


~The reference is perhaps to an occasion 
still more poignantly celebrated in one of 
the songs, which the reader may care to find 
for himself—with the refrain: 


‘** Take me to thee, and thee to me: 
* No, no, no, no, my Deare, let be.’ "’ 


It is evident that when Sidney determined 
to be Penelope’s lover in earnest, he was 
impatient with half-measures, and it may 
well have seemed to his soldierly sense of 
action that a husband as Lord Rich 
was a man to fight, and if necessary kill, 
for the a wife. But Pe- 
nelope, though later in life she was to take 
short 
worthy than 


such 
release of such 
cuts to a happiness perhaps __ less 
Sidney offered her, would 
his desperate proposals. 
Once, we read, with him 
for some time because, having come upon 
her while she dozed, he had stolen a kiss. 
She seems to have forgiven him the theft, 
and afterward, on rare occasions, to have 
saved him from being again a thief by a 
timely gift. But the ardors and hopes 
which even such a guarded graciousness 
aroused in Sidney appear to have grown 
too perilous for her conscience, and in one 
of the sweetest reproofs in poetry—a re- 
proof whose very tenderness means the very 
gift that is denied—she begs Sidney to 
desist: for her and honor’s sake. I quote 
only a few verses, the artificial pastoral 


give no ear to 


she was angry 


style of which must not disguise for the 
reader the vital significance beneath: 


‘Ina grove most rich of shade, 

Where birds wanton musicke made, 

May, then yong, his pide weedes showing, 

New-perfumed with flowers fresh growing : 
‘‘Astrophel with Stella sweete 

Did for mutual comfort meete, 

Both within themselves oppresséd, 

3ut each in the other blesséd. 


‘* Him great harmes had taught much care, 
Her faire necke a foule yoke bare ; 
But her sight his cares did banish, 
In his sight her yoke did vanish.” 


Astrophel growing too eager in his love, 
Stella thus admonishes him: 


‘* Astrophel, sayd she, my love, 
Cease, in these effects, to prove ; 
Now be still, yet still beleeve me, 
Thy griefe more than death would grieve me 


‘If that any thought in me 

Can tast comfort but of thee, 

Let me, fed with hellish anguish, 
Joylesse, hopelesse, endlesse languish 


‘If to secret of my hart, 
I do any wish impart, 
Where thou art not foremost placéd, 
Ke both wish and I defacéd. 

‘If more may be sayd, I say, 
All my blisse in thee I lay ; 
If thou love, my love content thee, 
For all love, all faith is meant thee. 


‘Trust me, while I thee deny, 
In my selfe the smart I try ; 
‘Tyran honour doth thus use thee, 
Stella's selfe might not refuse thee. 

‘ Therefore, deere, this no more move, 
Least, though I leave not thy love, 
Which too deep in me is framéd, 

I should blush whew thou art naméd." 


Did a loving woman ever deny her lover 
in words of more heavenly tenderness and 
purity, and did evera lover interpret such a 
denial with so finea touch? The whole poem 
seems to have a prophetic accent of Love- 
lace’s famous cry a hundred years later: 


‘* IT could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.”’ 

But, mirror of chivalry and soul of 
honor as Sidney was, it seems to have 
taken him some time to accept the lesson 
Stella thus taught; and, indeed, it might 
well seem that the true honor was on the 
side of his honorable love rather than on 
the side of a dishonorable marriage. In- 
deed, when at last we find him bidding his 
noble farewell to the love that was the very 
life of his pure heart, the terms of his fare- 
well do not indicate that he abandoned 
that love from any sense of its dishonor in 
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that worldly sense of which Stella had re- 
minded him, but 
might abandon the world for the service of 


because—as some saint 
God, or as some patriot might sacrifice his 
domestic ties to the service of his country 
—he had determined to abandon earthly 
love altogether. Stella could not, would 
not, be his, and as time proved her deter- 
mination to be irrevocable, Sidney, in spite 
of all his ardent worship for her, could 
but at length come home to his own soul, 
and realize that for one of his soaring 
spirit and ambitious mind there was other 
employment than the soul-sickness of a 
disappointed lover. It was, we may imagine, 
with some 
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country, is well enough known from the 
familiar histories. It was probably in the 
autumn of 1581 that Astrophel took that 
solemn farewell of his Stella. That he 
was married in the March of 1583 to 
Frances, daughter of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, does not to be a fact of any 
special significance to our story. Disap- 
pointed lovers usually marry, and Sidney 


seem 


was now once more a distinguished man of 
this world, who might necessarily wish to 
marry for of which 
need be counted forgetfulness of Stella. On 
the 17th of October, 1586, he died, as all 
the school-children know, from a wound in- 
flicted at the 


many reasons—none 





such realiza- 
tion of his 
duties to him- 
self, rather 
than in any 
recognition 
of unworthi- 
ness in a love 
that can 
never have 
seemed other 
than sacred 
to him, that 
he wrote this 
sonnet, in 


which the and 


love-story of Astrophel 
Stella is, as it were, carried up to heaven 
with strains of angelic music: 


“* Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust ; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
What ever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 
Draw in thy beames, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedomes be ; 
Which breakes the clowdes,and opens forth the light, 
That doth both shine, and give us sight to see. 
O take fast hold; let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth drawes out to 
death, 
And think how evill becommeth him to slide, 
Who seeketh 
breath. 
Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I see : 


heav’n, and comes of heav'nly 


Eternall Love, maintaine thy life in me.” 

That Sidney, indeed, found himself and 
that he devoted the few remaining years 
of his life to the ‘‘great cause which needs 
both use and art,’’ to which he refers in 
the last sonnet but one, and which, if at 
the moment of his writing it had a more 
particular meaning, is for us to-day suffi- 
ciently particularized as the service of his 


THE REMAINS OF CHARTLEY CASTLE. 


battle of Zut- 
phen on Sep- 
tember 22d 
—andevenin 
his own day, 
romantic 
seemed the 
death of such 
a man that, 
although 
was, 


so 


he 
in a 
sense, only a 
private gen- 
tleman of no 
official 
importance, he was buried like a king in old 
St. Paul's. 
him, and it is pleasant to read that Stella’s 
grief was naked and unashamed. 

Poor Stella! Her after-life reads like a 
curious paradox. In spite of her husband's 
brutality, she remained his faithful wife for 
But 
about this time she formed an attachment 
for Sir Christopher Blount, and the virtue 
which had resisted Sidney succumbed to 
him. She fled lived 
publicly with him for many years, finally 
being divorced from Lord 
ing with Blount his subsequent honors as 
Earl of Devonshire and his ultimate dis- 
One may be pardoned for wishing 


vreat 


The court wore mourning for 


some nine years after Sidney's death. 


with her lover and 


tich and shar- 


grace. 
for Sidney's sake that her virtue had with- 
stood to the Yet, no doubt, the 
simple answer is that loved Blount 
better than loved If, like 
Astrophel, you love a star, you must be 
content 
that the star will love you in return. 


end. 
she 
she Sidney. 


to see it shine. It is very seldom 





“THE dog was a devil. 

This was recognized 
throughout the northland. ‘‘Hell’s Spawn’’ 
he was called by many men, but his master, 
Black Leclére, chose for him the shameful 
name, ** Diable.’’ Now Black Leclére was also 
a devil, and the twain were well matched. 
The first they met, Diable was a puppy, 
lean and hungry and with bitter eyes; and 
they met with snap and snarl and wicked 
looks, for Leclére’s upper lip had a wolfish 
way of lifting and showing the cruel white 
teeth. And it lifted then and his eyes 
glinted viciously as he reached for Diable 


and dragged him out from the squirming 


litter. It was certain that they divined 
each other, for on the instant Diable had 
buried his puppy fangs in Leclére’s hand 
and Leclére, with thumb and finger, was 
coolly choking his young life out of him. 

‘*Sacrédam !’’ the Frenchman said softly, 
flirting the quick blood from his bitten 
hand and gazing down on the little puppy 
choking and gasping in the snow. 

Leclére turned to John Hamlin, store- 
keeper of the Sixty Mile Post. ‘*Dat fo’ 
w'at Ah lak heem. ’Ow moch, eh, you, 
m'sieu’? "Ow moch? Ah buy heem, now.’ 

And because he hated him with an ex- 
ceeding bitter hate, Leclére bought Diable. 
And for five years the twain adventured 
across the northland, from St. Michael’s 
and the Yukon Delta to the head-reaches 
of the Pelly and even so far as the Peace 
River, Athabasca and the Great Slave. 


And they acquired a reputation for uncom- 
promising wickedness the like of which 
never before had attached itself to man 
and dog. 

Diable’s father was a great gray timber- 
wolf. But the mother of Diable, as he 
dimly remembered her, was a_ snarling, 
bickering husky, full-fronted and heavy- 
chested, with a malign eye, a cat-like grip 
on life, and a genius for trickery and evil. 
There was neither faith nor trust in her, 
Much of evil and much of strength were 
there in these, Diable’s progenitors, and, 
bone and flesh of their bone and flesh, he 
had inherited it all. And then came Black 
Leclére, to lay his heavy hand on the bit 
of pulsating puppy-life, to press and prod 
and mold it till it became a big, bristling 
beast, acute in knavery, overspilling with 
hate, sinister, malignant, diabolical. With 
& proper master the puppy might have 
made a fairly ordinary, efficient sled-dog. 
He never got the chance. Leclére but con- 
firmed him in his congenital iniquity. 

The history of Leclére and the dog is a 
history of war—of five cruel, relentless 
years, of which’ their first meeting is fit 
summary. To begin with, it was Leclére’s 
fault, for he hated with understanding and 
intelligence, while the long-legged, un- 
gainly puppy hated only blindly, instine- 
tively, without reason or method. At first 
there were no refinements of cruelty (these 
were to come later), but simple beatings 


and crude brutalities. In one of these, 














Diable had an ear injured. He never re- 
gained control of the riven muscles, and 
ever after the car drooped limply down to 
keep keen the memory of his tormentor. 
And he never forgot. . 
His puppyhood was a period of foolish 
rebellion. | He was always worsted, but he 
fought back because it was his nature to 
fight back. And he was unconquerable. 
Yelping shrilly from the pain of lash and 
club, he none the less always contrived to 
throw in the defiant snarl, the bitter, vin 
dictive menace of his soul, which fetched 
without fail more blows and beatings. But 
his was his mother’s tenacious grip on life. 
Nothing could kill him. He flourished 
under misfortune, grew fat with famine, 
and out of his terrible struggle for life de- 
veloped a preternatural intelligence. His 
was the stealth ‘and cunning of his mother, 
the fiereeness and valor of his wolf sire. 
Possibly it was because of his father that 
he never wailed. His puppy yelps passed 
with his lanky legs, that 
grim and taciturn, quick to strike, slow to 


i) he became 


warn. He answered curse with snarl and 
blow with snap, grinning the while his 
implacable hatred; but never again, under 
the did Leclére” bring 
from him the cry of fear or This 
unconquerableness only fanned Leclére’s 
wrath and stirred him to greater deviltries. 
Did Leclére give Diable half a fish and to 
Diable went forth to 
Also he 
robbed caches and expressed himself in a 


extremest agony, 


pain. 


his mates whole ones, 
rob other dogs of their fish. 


thousand rogueries till he became a terror 


to ail dogs and the masters of dogs. Did 
Leclére beat Diable and fondle Babette— 


Babette, who was not half the worker he 
was—why, Diable threw her down in the 
snow and broke her hind leg in his heavy 


jaws, so that Leclére was forced to shoot 


her. Likewise, in bloody battles Diable 
mastered all his team-mates, set them the 
law of trail and forage, and made them 
live to the law he set. 

In five years he heard but one kind 
word, received but one soft stroke of a 
hand, and then he did not know what 


manner of things they were. He leaped 
like the untamed thing he was, and his jaws 
It was the mis- 


in the 


were together in a flash. 
sionary at Sunrise, a newcomer 


country, who spoke the kind word and gave 
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the soft stroke of the hand. And for six 
months after, he wrote no letters home to 
the States, and the surgeon at McQuestion 


traveled two hundred miles on the ice to 
save him from blood-poisoning,. 
Men and dogs looked askance at Diable 


when he drifted into their camps and posts, 
and they greeted him with feet threaten- 
ingly lifted for the kick, or with bristling 
manes and bared fangs. Once a man did 
kick Diable, and Diable, with quick wolf- 
snap, closed his jaws like a steel trap on 
the man’s leg and crunched down to the 
bone. Whereat the man was determined 
to have his life, only Black Leclére, with 
naked hunting-knife, 
stepped in between. The killing of Diable 
—ah, sacrédam! that was a pleasure Leclére 
Some day it would 


ominous eyes and 


reserved for himself. 
happen, or else—bah! who was to know? 
Anyway, the problem would be solved. 
For they had become problems to each 
other, this man and beast, or rather, they 
had become a problem, the pair of them. 
The very breath each drew was a challenge 
and a to the Their hate 


bound them together as love could never 


menace other. 


bind. Leclére was bent on the coming of 
the day when Diable should wilt in spirit 


and cringe and whimper at his feet. And 
Diable—Leclére knew what was in Diable’s 
mind, and more than once had read it in 
his eyes. And so clearly had he read that 
when the dog was at his back he made it 
a point to glance often over his shoulder. 

Men marveled when Leclére refused large 
**Some day you'll kill 
him and be out his price,’* said John Ham- 
lin, once, when Diable lay panting in the 
snow where Leclére had kicked him and 
no one knew whether his ribs were broken 


money for the dog. 


and no one dared look to see. 

**Dat,’’ said Leclére dryly, 
biz*ness, m’sieu’.’ 

And 
not run away. 
3ut Leclére 
who hail lived much in the open, beyond 
of he had 
learned the voices of storm, the 
sigh of night, the whisper of dawn, the 
clash of day. In a dim he could 
hear the green things growing, the running 
of the sap, the bursting of the bud. And 
he knew the subtle speech of the things 


‘‘dat is my 


the men marveled that Diable did 
They did not understand. 
understood. He was a man 


the sound human tongue, and 


wind and 


way 
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that moved, of the rabbit in the snare, the 
moody raven beating the air with hollow 
wing, the baldface shuffling under the 
moon, the wolf like a gray shadow gliding 
betwixt the twilight and the dark. And 
to him Diable spoke clear and direct. 
Full well he understood why Diable did 
not run away, and he looked more often 


over his shoulder. 

When in anger, Diable was not nice to 
look upon, and more than once had he 
leaped for Leclére’s throat, to be stretched 
quivering and senseless in the snow by the 


And so 
When he 


butt of the ever-ready dog-whip. 
Diable learned to bide his time. 
reached his full strength and prime of 
youth, he thought the time had come. He 
was broad-chested, powerfully muscled, of 
far more than ordinary size, and his neck 
from head to shoulders a mass of 
bristling hair—to all appearances a full- 
blooded wolf. Leclére was lying asleep in 
his furs when Diable deemed the time to 
be ripe. He crept upon him stealthily, 
head low to earth and lone ear laid back, 
with a feline softness of tread to which 
even Leclére’s delicate tympanum could not 
responsively vibrate. The dog breathed 
gently, very gently, and not till he was 
close at hand did he raise his head. He 
paused for a moment and looked at the 
bronzed bull-throat, naked and knotty and 
swelling to a deep and steady pulse. The 
slaver dripped down his fangs and slid 
off his tongue at the sight, and in that 
moment he remembered his drooping ear, 


was 


his uncounted blows and wrongs, and with- 
out a sound sprang on the sleeping man. 
Leclére awoke to the pang of the fangs 
in his throat, and, perfect animal that he 
was, he awoke clear-headed and with full 
comprehension. He closed on the hound’s 
windpipe with both his hands and rolled 
out of his furs to get his weight upper- 
most. But the thousands of Diable’s an-. 
cestors had clung at the throats of unnum- 
bered moose and caribou ard dragged them 
down, and the wisdom of those ancestors 
was his. When Leclére’s weight came on 
top of him, he drove his hind legs upward 
and in and clawed down chest and abdo- 
men, ripping and tearing through skin and 
muscle. And when he felt the man’s body 
wince above him and lift, he worried and 


shook at the man’s throat. His team- 


A DOG. 


mates closed around in a snarling, slavering 
circle, and Diable, with failing breath 
and fading sense, knew that their jaws 
were hungry for him. But that did not 
matter—it was the man, the man above 
him, and he ripped and clawed and shook 
and worried to the last ounce of his 
strength. But Leclére choked him with 
both his hands till Diable’s chest heaved 
and writhed for the air denied, and his 
eyes glazed and his jaws slowly loosened 
and his tongue protruded black and swollen. 

‘*Eh? Bon, you devil!’’ Leclére gur- 
gled, mouth and throat clogged with his 
own blood, as he shoved the dizzy dog 
from him. 

And then Leclére cursed the other dogs 
off as they fell upon Diable. They drew 
back into a wider circle, squatting alertly 
on their haunches and licking their chops, 
each individual hair on every neck bris- 
tling and erect. 

Diable recovered quickly, and at sound 
of Leclére’s voice, tottered to his feet and 
swayed weakly back and forth. 

‘*A-h-ah! You beeg devil!’’ 
spluttered. ‘‘Ah fix you. Ah 
plentee, by Gar!’ 

Diable, the air biting into his exhausted 
lungs like wine, flashed full into the man’s 
face, his jaws missing and coming  to- 
gether with a metallic clip. They rolled 
over and over on the snow, Leclére stri- 
king madly with his fists. Then they sepa- 
rated, face to face, and circled back and 
forth before each other for an opening. 
Leclére could have drawn his knife. His 
rifle was at his feet. But the beast in him 
was up and raging. He would the 
thing with his hands—and his teeth. The 
dog sprang in, but Leclére knocked him 
over with a blow of his fist, fell upon him, 
and buried his teeth to the bone in the 
dog’s shoulder. 

It was a primordial setting and a pri- 

poe scene, such as might have been in 
the savage youth of the world. An open 
space in a dark forest, a ring of grinning 
wolf-dogs, and in the center two beasts, 
locked in combat, snapping and snarling, 
raging madly about, panting, sobbing, 
cursing, straining, wild with passion, blind 
with lust, in a fury of murder, ripping, tear- 
ing and clawing in elemental brutishness. 
But Leclére caught the dog behind the 


Leclére 
fix you 


do 
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ear with a blow from his fist, knocking 
him over and for an instant stunning him. 
Then Leclére leaped upon him with his 
feet, and sprang up and down, striving to 
grind him into the earth. Both Diable’s 


hind legs were broken ere Leclére ceased 
that he might catch breath. 
he screamed, 


‘*A-a-ah! A-a-ah!’’ in- 
capable of 
articulate 
speech, sha- 
king his fist 
through sheer 
impotence of 
throat and 
larynx. 

But Diable 
was indomi- 
table. He lay 
there in a 
hideous, help- 
less welter, 
his lip feebly 
lifting and 
writhi.g to 
the snarl he 
had not the 
strength to 
utter. Le- 
clére kicked 
him, and the 
tired jaws 
closed on the 
ankle but 
could not 
break the 
skin. 

Then Le- 
clére picked 
up the whip 
and proceed- 
ed almost to 
cut him to 
pieces, at 
each stroke 
of the lash 
crying: ‘‘Dis 
taim Ah break you! 
break you!”’ 

In the end, exhausted, fainting from 
loss of blood, he crumpled up and fell by 
his victim, and, when the wolf-dogs closed 
in to take their vengeance, with his last 


Drawn by E. Hering. 
“ FLIRTING 


Eh? By Gar, Ah 


consciousness dragged his body on top of 
Diable to shield him from their fangs. 


THE QUICK BLOOD FROM HIS BITTEN HAND. 
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This occurred not far from Sunrise, and 
the missionary, opening the door to Le- 
clére a few hours later, was surprised to 
note the absence of Diable from the team. 
Nor did his surprise lessen when Leclére 
threw back the from the sled, 
gathered Diable into his arms, and stag- 
It happened 
that the sur- 
geon of Mc- 
Question was 
up on a gos- 
sip, and be- 
them 
they proceed- 
jed to repair 
Leclére. 

‘* Merci, 
said 


robes 


gered across the threshold. 


tween 


non,”’ 
he. *‘Doyou 
fix firs’ 
| dog. To die? 
Non. Eet is 
not good. 
Becos’ heem 
Ah mus’ yet 
break. Dat 
fo’ wat he 
mus’ 
die.”’ 
The sur- 
geon called it 


de 


not 


a marvel, the 
missionary a 
miracle, that 
Leclére lived 
through at 
all; but so 
weakened 
was he that 
in the spring 
the fever got 
and he 
on his 
again. 
The dog had 
in even 


him 
went 
back 


been 
worse plight, but his grip on life pre- 
vailed, and the bones of his hind legs 
knitted and his internal organs righted 
themselves during the several weeks he 
lay strapped to the floor. And by the 
time Leclére, finally convalescent, sallow 
and shaky, took the sun by the cabin door, 
Diable had reasserted his supremacy and 
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brought not only his own team-mates but 
the missionary’s dogs into subjection. 

He moved never a muscle nor twitched a 
hair when for the first time Leclére tot- 
tered out on the missionary’s arm and sank 
down slowly and with infinite caution on 
the three-legged stool. 

‘*Bon!’’ he said. ‘‘Bon! De good sun!’ 
And he stretched out his wasted hands 
and washed them in the warmth. 

Then his gaze fell on the dog, and the 
old light blazed back in his eyes. He 
touched the missionary lightly on the arm. 
‘*Mon péere, dat is one beeg devil, dat 
Diable. You will bring me one pistol, so 
dat Ah drink the sun in peace.”’ 

And thenceforth, for many days, he sat 


’ 


in the sun before the cabin door. He 
never dozed, and the pistol lay always 
across his knees. The dog had a way, 


the first thing each day, of looking for the 
Weapon in its wonted place. At sight of 
it he would lift his lip faintly in token 
that he understood, and Leclére would lift 
his own lip in an answering One 
day the missionary took note of the trick. 
‘*Bless me!"’ **T really believe 
the brute comprehends.’’ 

Leclére laughed softly. ‘‘Look you, 
mon pere. Dat w’at Ah now spik, to dat 
does he lissen.’’ 

As if in confirmation, Diable just percep- 
tibly wriggled his lone ear up to catch the 
sound. 

‘*Ah say ‘keel’ —— 

Diable growled deep down in his throat, 
the hair bristled along his neck, and every 
muscle went tense and expectant. 


grin. 


he said. 


.° 


‘‘Ah lift de gun, so, like dat—-—’’ 
And suiting action to word, he sighted 
the pistol at the dog. . 


Diable, with a single leap sidewise, landed 
around the corner of the cabin out of sight. 

‘*Bless me!’’ the missionary remarked. 
‘*Bless me!’ he repeated at intervals, un- 
conscious of his paucity of expression. 

Leclére grinned proudly. 

‘*But why does he not run away?"’ 

The Frenchman's shoulders went up in 
a racial shrug which means all things from 
total ignorance to infinite understanding. 

‘*Then why do you not kill him?*’ 

Again the shoulders went up. 

‘*Mon pére,’’ he said, after a pause, ‘‘de 
taim is not yet. He is one beeg devil. 


DIABLE 
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Some taim Ah break heem, so, an’ so, all 


to leetle bits. Heh? Some taim. Bon!"’ 
A day came when Leclére gathered his 
dogs together and floated down in a bateau 
to Forty Mile and on to the Porcupine, 
where he took a commission from the 
P. C. Company and went exploring for the 
better part of a year. After that he poled 
up the Koyokuk to deserted Arctic City, 
and later came drifting back, from camp to 
camp, along the Yukon. And during the 
long Diable was well lessoned. 
IIe learned many tortures—the torture of 
hunger, the torture of thirst, the torture of 
fire, and, worst of all, the torture of music. 
Like the rest of his kind, he did not en- 
joy music. It gave him exquisite anguish, 
racking him nerve by nerve and ripping 
apart every fiber of his being. It made 
him howl, long and wolf-like, as when the 
wolves bay the stars on frosty nights. He 
could not help howling. It was his one 
weakness in the contest with Leclére, and 
it was his shame. Leciére, on the other 
hand, passionately loved music—as_pas- 
sionately as he loved strong drink. And 
when his soul clamored for expression, it 
usually uttered itself in one or both of 
the two ways. And when he had drunk, 
not too much but just enough for the per- 
fect poise of exaltation, his brain alilt with 
unsung song and the devil in him aroused 
and rampant, his soul found its supreme 
utterance in the bearding of Diable. 
‘*‘Now we will haf a leetle museek,’’ he 
‘“‘Eh? W’at you t’ink, Di- 


months 


would ‘say. 
able? ”’ 

It was only an old and battered harmon- 
ica, tenderly treasured and patiently re- 
paired ; but it was the best that money could 
buy, and out of its silver reeds he drew 
weird, vagrant airs which men had never 
heard Then the dog, dumb of 
throat, with teeth tight-clenched, would 
back away, inch by inch, to the farthest 
cabin corner. And Leclére, playing, play- 
ing, a stout club tucked handily under his 
arm, followed the animal up, inch by inch, 
step by step, till there was no further re- 


before. 


treat. 

At first Diable would crowd himself into 
the smallest possible space, groveling close 
but 
he was forced 


as the music came nearer 
to uprear, his 
back jammed into the logs, his fore legs 


to thee floor: 


and nearer 
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fanning the air as though to beat off the 


rippling waves of sound. He still kept 


his teeth together, but severe muscular 
contractions attacked his body, strange 


twitchings and jerkings, till he was all 
aquiver and writhing in silenttorment. As he 
lost control, his jaws spasmodically wrenched 
apart and deep, throaty vibrations issued 
forth, too low in the register of sound for 
human eartocatch. And then, as he stood 
reared with nostrils distended, eyes dilated, 
slaver dripping, hair bristling in helpless 
rage, arose the long wolf-howl. It came 
with a slurring rush upward, swelling to a 
great heartbreaking burst of sound and 
dying away in sadly cadenced woe—then 
the next rush upward, octave upon octave; 
the bursting heart; and the infimite sorrow 
and misery, fainting, fading, falling, and 
dying slowly away. 

It was fit for hell. And Leclére, with 
fiendish ken, seemed to divine each partic- 
ular nerve and heartstring and, with long 
wails and tremblings and sobbing minors, 
to make it yield up its last least shred of 
grief. It was frightful, and for twenty- 
four hours after, the dog was nervous and 
unstrung, starting at common sounds, trip- 
ping over his own shadow, but withal, 
vicious and masterful with his team-mates. 


Nor did he show signs of a breaking 
spirit. Rather did he grow more grim and 


taciturn, biding his time with an inscru- 
table patience which began to puzzle and 
weigh upon Leclére. The dog would lie in 
the firelight, motionless, for hours, gazing 
straight before him at Leclére and hating 
him with his bitter eyes. 

Often the man felt that he had bucked 
,Up against the very essence of life—the 
unconquerable essence that swept the hawk 
down out of the sky like a feathered thun- 
derbolt, that drove the great gray goose 
across the zones, that hurled the spawning 
salmon through two thousand miles of boil- 
ing Yukon flood. At such times he felt 
impelled to express his own unconquer- 
able essence; and with strong drink, wild 
music and Diable, he indulged in vast 
orgies, wherein he pitted his puny strength 
in the face of things and challenged all that 
was, and had been, and was yet to be. 
‘*Dere he affirmed, 


is somet’ing dere,’’ 


when the rhythmed vagaries of his mind 
touched the secret chords of the dog’s be- 
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ing and brought forth the long, lugubrious 
howl. ‘‘Ah pool eet out wid bot’ my 
han’s, so, an’ so. Ha! Ha! Eet is fonee! 
Eet is ver’ fonee! De mans swear, de leetle 
bird go peep-peep, Diable heem go yow- 
yow—an’ eet is all de ver’ same t’ing.”’ 

Father Gautier, a worthy priest, once re- 
proved him with instances of concrete per- 
dition. He never reproved him again. 

‘‘Ket may be so, mon péere,’’ he made 
answer. ‘‘An’ Ah t’ink Ah go troo hell 
a-snappin’, lak de hemlock troo de fire. Eh, 
mon peére?”’ 

But all bad things come to an end as 
well as good, and so with Black Leclére. 
On the summer low-water, in a poling-boat, 
he left McDougall for Sunrise. He left 
McDougall in company with Timothy 
Brown, and arrived at Sunrise by himself. 
Further, it was known that they had quar- 
reled just previous to pulling out; for the 
‘*Lizzie,’’ a wheezy ten-ton sternwheeler, 
twenty-four hours behind, beat Leclére in 
by three days. And when he did get in, 
it was with a clean-drilled bullet-hole 
through his shoulder-muscle and a tale of 
ambush and murder. 

A strike had been made at Sunrise, and 
things had changed considerably. With the 
infusion of several hundred gold-seekers, a 
deal of whisky, and half a dozen equipped 
gamblers, the missionary had seen the page 
of his years of labor with the Indians wiped 
clean. When the squaws became preoccu 
pied with cooking beans and keeping the 
fire going for the wifeless miners, and the 
bucks with swapping their warm furs for 
black bottles and broken timepieces, he 
took to his bed, said ‘‘Bless me!’’ several 
times, and departed to his final accounting 
in a rough-hewn oblong box. Whereupon 
the gamblers moved their roulette and faro 
tables into the mission-house, and the click 
of chips and clink of glasses went up from 
dawn till dark and to dawn again. 

Now Timothy Brown was well beloved 
among these adventurers of the north. The 
one thing against him was his quick tem- 
per and ready fist—a little thing, for which 
his kind heart and forgiving hand more 
than atoned. On the other hand, there 
was nothing to atone for Black Leclére. 
He was ‘‘black,’’ as more than one remem- 
bered deed bore witness, while he was as 


well hated as the other was beloved. So 
15 













the men of Sunrise put a dressing on his 
shoulder and haled him before Judge Lynch. 
It was a simple affair. He had quarreled 
with Timothy Brown at McDougall. With 
Timothy Brown he had left McDougall. 
Without Timothy Brown he had arrived at 
Sunrise. Considered in the light of his 
evilness, the unanimous conclusion was that 
he had killed Timothy Brown. On the 
other hand, Leclére acknowledged their 
facts, but challenged their conclusion and 
gave his own explanation. Twenty miles 
out of Sunrise he and Timothy Brown were 
poling the boat along the rocky shore. 
From that shore two rifle-shots rang out. 
Timothy Brown pitched out of the boat 
and went down bubbling red, and that was 
the last of Timothy Brown. He, Leclére, 
pitched into the bottom of the boat with 
a stinging shoulder. He lay very quietly, 
peeping at the shore. After a time two 
Indians stuck up their heads and came out 
to the water’s carrying between 
them a birch-bark canoe. As they launched 
it, Leclére let fly. He potted one, who 
went over the side after the manner of 
Timothy Brown. The other dropped into 
the bottom of the canoe, and then canoe 
and poling-boat went down the stream in a 
drifting battle. Only they hung up ona split 
current, and the canoe passed on one side 
of an island, the poling-boat on the other. 
That was the last of the canoe, and he 
came on into Sunrise. Yes, from the way 
the Indian in the canoe jumped, he was 
sure he had potted him. That was all. 
This explanation was not deemed ade- 
quate. They gave him ten hours’ grace 
while the ‘‘Lizzie’’ steamed down to in- 
vestigate. Ten hours later she came wheez- 
ing back to Sunrise. There had been noth- 
ing to investigate. No evidence had been 
found to back up his statements. They 
told him to make his will, for he possessed 
a fiftv-thousand-dollar Sunrise claim and 
they were a law-abiding as well as a law- 


edge, 


giving breed. 

Leclére shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Bot 
one t’ing,’’ he said; ‘‘a leetle, w’at you 
call, favor—a leetle favor, dat is eet. I 
gif my feefty t’ousan’ dollair to de church. 
I gif my husky-dog, Diable, to de devil. 
De leetle favor? Firs’ you hang heem, 
an’ den you hang me. LEet is good, eh?’’ 





Good it was, they agreed, that Hell’s 
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Spawn should break trail for his master 
across the last divide, and the court was 
adjourned down to the river-bank, where 
a big spruce-tree stood by itself. Slack- 
water Charley put a hangman’s knot in 
the end of a hauling-line, and the noose 
was slipped over Leclére’s head and pulled 
tight around his neck. His hands were 
tied behind his back, and he was assisted 
to the top of a cracker-box. Then the 
running end of the line was passed over an 
overhanging branch, drawn taut, and made 
fast. To kick the box out from under 
would leave him dancing on the air. 

‘*Now for the dog,’’ said Webster Shaw, 
sometime mining engineer. ‘‘You’ll have 
to rope him, Slackwater.’ 

Leclére grinned. Slackwater took a 
chew of tobacco, rove a running noose, and 
proceeded leisurely to coil a few turns in 
He paused once or twice to 
offensive mosquitoes 
from off his face. Everybody was brush- 
ing mosquitoes, except Lecltre, about 
whose head a small cloud was distinctly 
visible. Even Diable, lying full-stretched 
on the ground, with his fore paws rubbed 
the pests away from eyes and mouth. 

But while Slackwater waited for Diable 
to lift his head, a faint call came down 
the quiet air and a man was seen waving 
his arms and running across the flat from 
Sunrise. It was the storekeeper. 

‘*C-call ’er off, he panted, as 
he came in among them. ‘‘Little Sandy 
and Bernadotte’s jes’ got in,’’ he explained 
with ‘*‘Landed down 
below an’ come up by the short cut. Got 
the Beaver with ’m. Picked ’m up in his 
canoe, stuck in a back channel, with a 
couple of bullet-holes in ’m. Other buck 
was Klok-Kutz, the one that knocked spots 
out of his squaw and dusted.’’ 

‘*Eh? W’at Ahsay? Eh?’’ Leclére cried 
exultantly. ‘‘Dat de fo’ sure! Ah 
know. Ah spik true.’’ 

‘‘The thing to do is to these 
damned Siwashes a little manners,’’ spoke 
Webster Shaw. ‘‘They’re getting fat and 
sassy, and we’ll have to bring them down 
a peg. Round in all the bucks and string 
up the Beaver for an object-lesson. That’s 
the program. Come on and let’s see what 
he’s got to say for himself.’’ 


‘* Heh, m’sieu’!’’ Leclére called, as 
16 


his hand. 
brush _ particularly 


boys, ’ 


returning breath. 


one 


teach 
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the crowd began to melt away through the 

twilight in the direction of Sunrise, ‘‘Ah 
lak, ver’ moch to see de fon.”’ 

“Oh, we'll turn you loose when we come 


back.’ Webster, Shaw shouted over his | 


shoulder. ‘‘In the mean time, meditate 
op your sins and the ways of Providence. 
It. will do you good, so be grateful.”’ 

As is the way with men who are accus- 
tomed to great hazards, whose nerves are 
healthy and trained to patience, 80 Lecltre 
settled himself down to the long wait— 
which is to say that he reconciled his mind 
to it. There was no settling for the body, 
for the taut rope forced him to stand rig- 
idly erect. The least relaxation of the leg- 
muscles pressed the rough-fibered noose 
into his neck, while the upright position 
caused him much pain in his wounded 
shoulder. He projected his under lip and 
expelled his breath upward along his face 
to blow the mosquitoes away from his eyes. 
But the situation had its compensation. To 
be snatched from the maw of death was 
well worth a little bodily suffering, only i 
was unfortunate that he should 
hanging of the Beaver. 

And so he mused, till his eyes chanced 
to fall upon Diable, head between fore paws 
and stretched on the ground asleep. And 
then He studied 
the animal closely, striving to sense if the 
The dog's 


miss the 


Leclére ceased to muse. 


sleep were real or feigned. 
sides were heaving regularly, but Leclére 
felt that the breath came and went a shade 
too quickly; also he felt there was a vig- 
ilance or an alertness to every hair which 
belied unshackling sleep. He would have 
given his Sunrise claim to be assured that 
the dog was not awake, and once, when 
one of his joints cracked, he looked quickly 
and guiltily at Diable to see if he roused. 

He did not rouse then, but a few min- 
utes later he got up slowly and lazily, 
stretched, and looked carefully about him. 
‘*Sacrédam !’’ said Leclére under his breath. 

Assured that no one was in sight or hear- 
ing, Diable sat down, curled his upper lip 
almost into a smile, looked up at Leclére, 
and licked his chops. 

‘*Ah see my feenish,’’ the man said, and 
laughed sardonically aloud. 

Diable came nearer, the useless ear wob- 
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bling, the good ear cocked forward with 
devilish comprehénsion. ‘He ‘‘thrust © his 
head on one'side,'qifizzically, and advancéd 
with’ mincing, playful steps. ‘He! rubbdd 
his body gently agdinst 'the box till it shodk 
and shook ‘again. *Leclére teetered care- 
fully to'maintain his equilibrium. 

‘*Diable,’’ he said calmly, ‘‘look out. 
Ah keel you.”’ 

Diable snarled at the word and shook 
the box with greater force. Then he up- 
reared and with his fore paws threw his 
weight against it higher up.  Leclére 
kicked out with one foot, but the rope bit 
into his neck and checked so abruptly as 
nearly to overbalance him. 

‘*Hi! Ya! Chook! 
screamed. 

Diable retreated for twenty feet or so, 
with a fiendish levity in his bearing which 
could not mistake. He 
bered the dog’s often breaking the scum 
of ice on the water-hole by lifting up and 
throwing his weight upon it; and remem- 
bering, he understood what he now had in 
mind. Diable faced about and. paused. 
He showed his white teeth in a grin, which 
Leclére answered ; and then hurled his body 
through the air straight for the box. 


Mush-on !"’ 


he 


Leclére remem- 


Fifteen minutes later, Slack water Charley 
and Webster Shaw, returning, caught a 
glimpse of a ghostly pendulum swinging 
back and forth in the dim light. As they 
hurriedly drew in closer, they made out the 
man’s inert body, and a live thing that 
clung to it, and shook and worried, and 
gave to it the swaying motion. 

‘‘Hi! Ya! Chook! you Spawn of Hell!”’ 
yelled Webster Shaw. 

Diable glared at him, and snarled threat- 
eningly, without loosing his jaws. 

Slackwater Charley got out his revolver, 
but his hand was shaking as with a chill 
and he fumbled. 

‘‘Here, you take it,’’ he said, passing 
the weapon over. 

Webster Shaw laughed shortly, drew a 
sight between the gleaming eyes, and 
pressed the trigger. Diable’s body twitched 
with the shock, thrashed the ground spas- 
modically a moment, ‘and went suddenly 
limp. But his teeth still held fast-locked. 
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De da’kest hour, dey allus say, 

Is des’ befo’ de dawn, 

But it’s moughty ha’d a-waitin’ 

W’ere de night goes frownin’ on; 

An’ it’s moughty ha’d a-hopin’ 

W’en de clouds is big an’ black, 

An’ all de t’ings you’s waited fu’ 

Has failed, er gone to wrack— 

But des’ keep on a-joggin’ wid a little bit 0’ song, 

De = is allus brightah w’en de night’s been 
ong. 


Dey’s lots 0’ knocks you’s got to tek 
Befo’ yo’ journey’s done, 

An’ dey’s times w’en you'll be wishin’ 
Dat de weary race was run; 


W’en you want to give up tryin’ 

An’ des’ float erpon de wave, 

W’en you don’t feel no mo’ sorrer 

Ez you t’ink erbout de grave— 

Den,des’ keep on a-joggin’ wid a little bit 0’ song, 

De mo’n is allus brightah w’en de night’s been 
long. 


De whup-lash sting a good deal mo’ 

De back hit’s knowed befo’, 

An’ de burden’s allus heavies’ 

Whaih hits weight has made a so’; 

Dey is times w’en tribulation 

Seems to git de uppah han’ 

An’ to whip de weary trav’lah 

Twell he ain’t got stren’th to stan’— 

But des’ keep on a-joggin’ wid a little bit o’ song, 

De mo’n is allus brightah w’en de night's been 
long. 
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To be modest and 
gentle and kind, as we 
all can be, is just as 
much to God as to be 


learned and talented and yet a cad. 


To be your brother’s keeper is very ex- 
cellent, if you do not cease to be his friend. 


There is no love that is worth while ex- 
cept the love that has a bulwark of friend- 
ship and comradeship. Friendship seeks 
no ownership—it hopes only to serve, and 
it grows by giving. Friendship asks for 
no rash promises, demands no foolish vows, 
is strongest in absence and most loyal 
when needed. It lends ballast to life and 
gives steadiness to every venture. Through 
a friend we are made brother to all that 
live. Friendship means calm, sweet sleep, 
clear brain and a strong hold on sanity. 


The man who allows his life to justify 
itself, and lets his work speak, and who 
when reviled reviles not again, is a very 
great and. lofty soul. 

Sometimes I think it is better to be 
obscure and do your own little work and 


be kind and gentle than to have a sharp 


y 


nose for other folks’ faults and be continu- 
ally trying to pinch and prod the old world 
into the straight and narrow path of 
virtue. 

It has happened more than once that 
men of the highest spirituality have had 
small respect for religion as it is popu- 
larly manifested. The machinery of re- 
ligion and religion itself are things that 
are often widely separated. 


If you can write well or do anything else 
well, do not talk—leave that to the man 
who can do nothing else. 


The man of genius is not a genius all the 
Usually he is only a very ordinary 
individual. There may be days or weeks 
that are fallow; and sometimes years of 
famine. He cannot conquer the mood of 
depression that is binding him to earth. 
But some day the sun breaks through and 
dissipates the clouds and each mountain- 
top stands revealed. 


time. 


All great music and all deathless poems 
are written in a fever of ecstasy; all paint- 
ings that move men to tears are painted in 
tears. 




















MEN, 


There are two kinds of people to be 
found in all studios—those who talk about 
art, and the fellows who paint the pictures. 


The ideal teacher is not the one who 
bends all minds to match his own, but the 
one who is able to bring out and develop 
the good that is in the pupil—him we 


will crown with laurel. 


refuse to recognize that 
which is not labored; where no violence of 
direction is shown they see no art. To 
follow too closely to nature is to be consid- 
indi 


Critics often 


ered rude by some—it 


culture. 


Is it easy to please your Other Self? Try% 
it for a day. Begin right now and say: 
‘*This day I will live as becomes a man. 
I will be filled with good cheer and cour- 
age. I will do what is right; I will work 
for the highest; I will put soul into every 
hand-grasp, every smile, every expression 
—into all my work. I will live to satisfy 
my Other Self.’’ Try it for a day. 


The memory of a great love, known and 
lost, lives enshrined in undying amber. It 
affords a ballast ’gainst all the storms that 
blow, and although it lends an unutterable 
sadness, it imparts an unspeakable peace. 


All love is good, but some kinds of love 
are better than others. 


Most poets die young, not because the 
gods especially love them, but because life 
is a bank-account and to wipe out your 
balance is to have your checks protested. 
The excesses of youth are drafts payable at 
maturity. 


Literature is the spontaneous output of 
the mind that has known and felt—stuff is 
something else. 


To work the mine of spirit as a business 
and sift its products for hire is to over- 
work the vein and palm off slag for useful 
metal. 


Destructiveness in the youngster is only 
energy not yet properly directed, just as 
dirt is useful matter in the wrong place. 


Persecution has its compensation. In 
its state of persecution a religion is pure, 
its decline begins when its pros- 
perity commences, 


if ever; 
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Art, literature, philosophy, sclence, even 


religion, have their periods of infancy, 
youth, manhood and decay And there 
comes a time to every school and every 


sect when it ceases to progress. When it 
says, ‘‘There now, this is perfection, and 
he who seeks to improve on it is anathema, ”’ 
it is dead and should be buried. 
HUBBARD. 


ELBERT 
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Wireless telegraphy, which has’been con- 
sidered only in its larger and commercial 
aspects, promises, as its use is made steadily 

easier, to result in fries ations domestic. 

The petition of a company for permission 
to set in the streets of Paris poles for wire- 
less telegraph service, 
with the idea that ‘‘the 
man in the street’’ can 
and that its 
brought 
household, 


use it 
waves can be 
into any 
a suggestion of illimit- 
able possibilities. From 
the technical reports, 
if a layman can presume to interpret them, 
it appears that wireless telegraphy depends 
in large part on what are called ‘‘ Hertzian 
Whence the name is derived can 
but a certain wireless tel- 
Hertzian 
love and as old as 





waves. ”’ 
only be guessed, 
egraphy that is dependent on 


waves is as familiar as 

We all have been op- 
receivers and senders of 
Atlantic, 


the Garden of Eden 
erators in our time, 
messages; and as to crossing the 
the ‘* Mayflow- 
er’? Pilgrims 
had not been on 
shore an hour 
before Hertzian 
waves from Eu- 
rope broke on 
the rock-bound 
coast and went 
speeding back 
over the water. 
One is tempted 
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to fancy, then, that the 
scientists are laughing 
sleeves—and 
and 
The 


commoner 


in their 
‘\Marconi is 
therefore romantic. 
older and 
term for this spark of 
wireless telegraphy was 


young, 


‘ 


‘sparking’’— 


that is well un- 


simply 
a term 
derstood. 

If there really isa new 
method of 
invisible to 


intercourse 
between persons each other 
and without apparent means of communi- 
cation—if it isn’t all a joke—then, ob- 
viously, the difficulties of chaperonage 
are going to be tremendously increased. 
The sky-scrapers furnish admirable towers. 
The young man on the twentieth floor of 
a Broadway building will be subjected, not 
only to the charms of the stenographer at 
his elbow, but to those of the stenographers 
in the upper stories of all the high build- 
ings round about, and in other cities. It is 
not chaperonage alone that will be difficult, 
but the getting of any work out of the 
office force. How are you going to tell 
when the distracting Hertzian waves are 


passing in and out, and how are you going 
| to stop them if you know? 


that de- 


of com- 


cleverness 
medium 
munication which it is not 
clever enough to make dis- 
coverable until the com- 
munication has passed is 
just a bit tooclever. The 
old-fashioned spark tel- 
egraphy could 
rupted by the 
ductor of an 
pathetic chaperon; but this 
Hertzian waves—if it be new—presents 
difficulties. 
CHARLES MuLFoRD RosInson. 


* * *K aK 


The 


vises a 


be dis- 
non-con- 
unsym- 


new use of 


Gradually the public mind 
is waking up to a realization 
of what wealth may do for 
one. There are many peo- 
ple who imagine that it means fine clothes, 
and there are others who go to the extent of 
elegant homes, while others indulge in 
country places, yachts, and other parapher- 


nalia. 
class which regards it as a permission to 
indulge in saturnalia, and some not over- 
liberally educated young men with newly 
acquired riches even delight in burning 
up ten-dollar bills to light their cigars 


There is a not very inconsiderable 


with, 

A search among the faces inside the car- 
riages along Fifth Avenue or in Central 
ark too often reveals the fact that wealth 
has meant nothing to those who have ac- 
quired it except a stupid sort of satisfac- 
tion, without any actual realization of their 
responsibilities or possibilities. 

There is a newer class springing up 
which has done its thinking in a more im- 
aginative way. To them wealth 
simply as a means for accomplishment. 

What does wealth accomplish for any 
enable him to live as 


serves 


man if it does not 
becomes a gentleman; that is, not in the too- 
often accepted definition of a gentleman, 
who lives high and spends money in waste- 
ful vulgarity, but in that finer definition of 
giving attention to the real niceties of life? 
Not parsimony to-day and _ profligacy to- 
morrow, but liberal treatment of all with 
whom This liberal 
treatment involves the refusal to permit 
lies to be told in the business he may own 
or conduct, or petty advantage to be taken 
of others, or the law to be violated in 
any way in order that his fortunes may be 


he comes in contact. 


increased. 

Not a few of nice perceptions have in 
the past regarded the non-payment of taxes 
or customs duties as a matter of no relative 
importance. The twentieth-century dignity 
of a gentleman of wealth will involve the 
absolute recognition of the permission to 
live as a gentleman in all things: not to 
violate, even in the smallest things, the 
duties imposed by the law and_ by associa- 
tion with one’s fellow man. 

Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, by the pay- 
ment of thirty-one thousand eight hundred 
dollars on personal belongings purchased 
in Europe, seems to have served a public 
purpose in awakening many minds to a 
realization of this privilege. | Noblesse 
oblige, read the command of old. ‘‘To be 
a gentleman, one must recognize all of 
one’s duties both public and private,’ will 
be the twentieth-century definition. 

J. B. WALKER. 
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FICTION SHOWS FACT THE FUTURE. 
Behold 
What is old 
To Fiction 
Is new to Fact, 
And the act 
Conres slow after the thought 
Has given the tip 
On which it was wrought, 
The hand 
May stand 
Fast 
In the past 
And wait 
To come by freight, 
Bit the mind 
Is never behind ; 
It goes by lightning express 
To the uttermost 
(Confines of infiniteness, 
And, coming back to the gates 
Of the finite, it narrates 
Strange stories which seem 
To be the fancies of a dream; 
Strange stories that tell 
Of the possibility of the impossible ; 
Queer things that have been wrought 
Only iu thought; 
‘The curious vagaries 
Of visionaries 
Fact is a child 
That listens to the wild 
Tales of Fiction with wide eyes 
Of surprise 
And hungry ears that yearn 
To learn 
More; and it grows 
On what it knows, 


Fiction sets the pegs 

For it to stretch its baby legs 

By, and it steps out on the way 
That leads up to to-day ; 

To-day, which is yesterday in a minute 
And to-morrow quite as quick, 

And Fact can ever hiistle 

So fast it will not stick 

Somewhere to wait for Fiction 

‘To come and tell it what 

Is still ahead, and guide it 

To that which yet is not, 

But will be when the moment 
Arrives for Fact to take 

It from the realm of Fiction 

Where it was born, and make 

It an actual, workable proposition, 
With a patent on it, 

A stock company organized, 

The business booming, 

And a “trust”’’ in sight. 

Gadzooks ! 

To him who looks 

Around and sees what ships that fly, 
Or bury in the sea ; 

What whirling wheels that wipe 
Out time and space 

In their wild chase 

To get there first 

What messages that fare 

By wire and ait 

What words 

Are heard 

A thousand miles away 

What burdens harnessed lightning draws 
What scores of other things 

He has but read about in books 


And sees them all come true 





> 


There comes a feeling 


That perhaps 

These snaps 

Which Fiction had happened on 
Had been created Fact 

At the dawn 

Of earth, 

And hidden, with the purpose that 
Man's highest faculties, 

In search of them, 

Would be developed into— 

Gee whiz, 

What a profound subject this is ; 
We're over our head, 

But enough has been said 

To show 

That we know 

What was Fiction yesterday 

Is actual Fact to-day, 

And Fiction, toward to-morrow, 
Directs Fact on the way. 


Hully gee ! 
Shall we ever get to infinity ? 
WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 






In this new 
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the American seems des- 
tined to be the world’s Of course, our prepos- 
champion money-spend- 
er, and present signs in- 
dicate that he will far their vast surpluses will 


The man with 
an income of fifty thousand dollars a year 
is no longer affluent in New York. 


constrained to work. 


The 








question with him is what he can af- 
ford. The man with half a million a year 
has a pretty respectable fortune, but even 
his expenditure is not going to beggar our 
trained imaginations. But a big crowd of 
fifty,- thousand - (and - upward) - a- 
year men, tapering up through a 
large group of half-a-million-a- 
year men and topped off by a 
considerable company of men 
whose incomes vary from one mil- 
lion to ten millions, makes possible 
an annual expenditure for luxury 
whereof the phenomena are going 
to be worth watching. 


terously rich men won't 
spend all their incomes; 


swell the mass of avail- 


surpass the records made, 
in the century just closed, 
by the English milord. 
Our people are compar- 


able capital and carry on 
the work of industrial 
development. Of course, 
too, there are thousands 





atively new to the game. 
Of course, we have been of 
prosperous for a_ long 
time, and have been fa- 
miliar with millionaires 
for fifty years. But it 


rich 






eS 


people who 
don’t care for luxury beyond a 
certain point. But the fact  re- 
mains that Americans have, or are 
going to have, money to 


Z 
is only half so long as SQA spend in ampler measure 


that since they have be- 
come common, and it is 
only the enormous ac- 
cumulations of the last The 


with 


the disposition of in- 


millions a problem on 
which the imagination 
of the public has been begun. 





Fas ever had before. 


eighteen-thousand-dollar-a- 
five years that have made year apartments in the new hotels 
which are being erected in all the @ 

: oi °e@ 
comes that run into the large cities are merely a symptom@, 
of wealth beyond all precedent, 
whereof the diffusion has scarcely 


than any single people 
What they will do 
it is one of the world’s problems. 






WARD SANDFORD. 





JOHN BULL AND THE SPHINX. ; : 5.5; 
(The British government has summoned J. Pierpont Morgan to appear before a Parliamentary commission 
to explain the steamship trust.) 





The Military Frog, as well you know, 

Is the famed one who would a-wooing go. 
And on the soldier’s manly breast displayed, 
He wins the heart of every blushing maid. 

But, as a frog, I think he’s incomplete— 

He has no good hind legs that we may eat. 

Carolyn Wells. 


Assyria continues to yield her tablets, 
Egypt her tombs, Rome her ghosts. 
The tombs do not trouble us much, the 
ghosts either, but the tablets do. One 
of the latter recently exhumed contains a 
drawing which, to our thorough mortifica- 
tion and, we assume, to the complete dis- 
comfiture of every other temperance advo- 
cate, pictures the Tree of Life as a vine. 
The vine is just a plain, simple thing, ob- 
viously fruitful, and as such disconcerting 
in the extreme. For in its tendrils is an 
archaic approval of practises which we have 
learned, if not to abhor, at least to de- 
nounce. 

After 


that the deluge, or rather the 
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tombs. A Mr. 
Morgan re- 
cently found 
one at Nege- 
dah which he 
says belongs 
to Menes. It 
have 
been more 
enterprising, 
perhaps, had 
he said it be- 
to 
Moses. With 
a jest of such 


would 


longed 


proportions he would have quite eclipsed 
a colleague who with great waggery claims 


to have disinterred the jewel-case of the 
Buddha. But it may be that we are unjust 
to Mr. Morgan. Menes, according to every 
decent authority, found his last resting- 
place about six thousand years ago in the 
stomach of a hippopotamus. If that is 
the tomb that Mr. Morgan has discovered, 
then indeed he has beaten his colleague 
hollow. 

But not Professor Lanciani. The Paris 
‘*Figaro,’’ a journal notably circumspect, 
announced not long ago that this gentleman 
had found the tomb of Romulus. ‘‘Here,’’ 
remarked, ‘‘is a wonderful 
discovery.’’ We should say so. About 
this time a year or two since, announce- 
ment was made by the director-general of 
the Egyptian Excavation Fund that he had 
found the tomb of Osiris. He did not 
stop there either. He found the tomb of 
It was coincidently that we learned 
jewel-case of the 


the **Figaro”’ 


Isis. 
of the finding of the 
Buddha. 

Now 
better. 


Romulus. So much the 
the merrier. But the 


The sepulchers 


comes 
The 

merriment is insufficient. 
of myths and the caskets of divinities are 
all very well, yet it is not the real estate 
and personal the decedents 
that is required, it is the decedents them- 
selves; not the goods, but the gods. — Eru- 
dites should see to it that after depopula- 
ting the heavens they restore to earth what 


more 


property of 


never was here. There is now no legiti 
mate reason why the entire galaxy that 
saunter through the pages of Lempritre 
should not enchant the world once more. 


Let some one urge Aphrodite to descend 
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from her high place in Paphos. It would 
be nice to see her again. Let Phebus 
come down from Parnassus. It would be 
pleasant to have himabout. That failing, if 
some of the gentlemen who are busy in find- 
ing things before they are lost will dig up 
the divine afflatus, they need not bother any 
more at reorganizing an Olympian fancy 
ball. | They are fancy enough themselves. 

Nonetheless is the tomb of Romulus a 
grand discovery. In admiring it we may 
signal another. The latter has been effected 
by the Royal Antiquarian Society. Ac- 
cording to one of its reliable bulletins, 
Egyptian convict-labor is actively engaged 
in the fabrication of bogus Pharaohs. 
These manufactured mummies are, the bul- 
letin states, largely purchased by Ameri- 
cans. After all, why not? If you do not 
know the difference, a false Rameses is as 
good as a genuine. The R. A. $. seems 
to think otherwise and seems also to de- 
plore the thought. That, though, is natural. 
The Royal Antiquarians are, we may assume 
from their name, interested in the preser- 
vation of the peerage. It is a year and a 
day since there has been a good old-fash- 
ioned international match. American dol- 
lars have, apparently, been meanwhile di- 
verted from darkest Mayfair to brightest 
Egypt. The demand for lords has de- 
creased, too. And high time. Bettera bo- 
gus Pharaoh 
in the house, 
particularly | 
in a mum- 
mified and 
meek condi- 
tion, than a 
live foreigner 
with a title. 

The dis- 
covery is thus less important than that of 
Romulus. But even he does not fill our 
heart’s desire. The discovery of his foster- 
mother would be better. Yet let us not be 
captious. If we may believe all we hear— 
and that is such a pleasure—Professor Lan- 
ciani in lieu of the wolf has found the fig-tree 
-—‘‘the very one,’’ in his own enthusiastic 
words, ‘‘under which the celebrated twin 
was suckled.’’ After that, where is A 
Beckett? Where is Bill Nye? The comic 
histories which they wrote are out-of-date 
and humorless. EpGAR SALTUs. 
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JOHN BULL’S GOBLIN. 


(With apologies to James Whitcomb Riley.) 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan's come to Lunnentown to stay 


A little while, hand buy some things, hand then ‘e'll 
go haway ; 

‘E's bought the bloomin’ hocean hup~— hand Halfred 
Haustin raves 

Because ‘e’s got to write a bit hon ‘‘ Morgan Rules 
the Waves.” 

Best put Westminster Habbey where hit's safe be 
yond a doubt, 

Or Morgan's sure to get hit, 


Hif we don't 
Watch hout! 


‘E keeps ‘is bloomin’ peepers on the chawnce to 
make a pound 

’E's bought so many things hon top,’e’s tryin’ hunder 
ground 

’E'd think hit fun to buy the Bank hof Hengland for 
a toy 

To teach the bally bankin’ trade to 
Yankee boy ; 


some smart 


’E’d take hold Win'sor Palace ’fore a bobby’d time to 
shout- 
Hand Morgan's sure to get hit, 
Hif we don't 
Watch hout ! 


K's just a great big hoctopus! ‘K's buyin’ ‘ere hand 


there, 

Hand hif a thing’s for sale or not his givin’ ‘im no 
care, 

W’y, blow my heyes! Hif’e should like to take hin 
Tower ‘Ill 

’E'd put ‘is “J. P. Hem.”’ 
hin the bill!” 


hon hit hand say, ‘** Send 


We'd best chain down St. Paul's so long has ’e his 
roundabout, 


For Morgan’s sure to get hit, 
Hif we don’t 


Watch hout ! 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s got a purse that ‘as no hend 


‘EF ‘asn’t got a bloomin’ thing todo but spend hand 
spend, 


Hi’ve watched hand waited hev'ry day while ’e ‘as 
been hin town 


To’ear ‘im clear ‘is throat hand hask hus,‘ Wot price 
for the crown?” 


*E'd just has soon! Hand Hedward's throne? ‘Ed 


chuck that hup the spout 
Hand Morgan's like to get them, 
Hif we don't 
Watch hout! 
W. D. NEspsir. 


2S. : gf 
On a brick wall published 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE 
ARMY MULE. . 
mar wule. | by the late Shalmaneser I. 


of Assyria, to commemorate in abiding burnt 
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clay a series of victories over the Babylo- 
nians, and recently exhumed by a party of 
explorers, there was discovered a certain 
mysterious mark not familiar to the cunei 
form scholars, which, on being translated 
by the blacksmith attached to the expedi- 
tion, was shown to be the imprint of the 
hind foot of a mule. It is the 
theory of the scientists that he was an army 
had Shal- 
maneser) survived the campaign, and who 


shodden 


mule who (unfortunately for 
was trying to kick the- publication to bits, 
possibly because the Investigation Commit- 
tee had failed 


success of the war. 


to give him credit for the 


So on down through the ages has it ever 
the has made the 
trouble. He shook his ears and asked for 


been army mule who 
galoshes when Cesar crossed the Rubicon, he 
stuck his head around the corner of a pyramid 
and heehawed when in Egypt Napoleon 
talked about the onlooking forty centuries; 
and there have been few great commanders 
who were not at some time kicked at by 
theirown mules. To be kicked by a mule 
is less heroic than to have your horse shot 
from under you, but it is much more dan- 
gerous, ranking, indeed, with the investi- 
gation. 

Formerly the army mule made trouble 
for the actual combatants only, but he has 
not failed to the resources of 
modern civilization to create disturb- 
ance remote from 


seize upon 
and 

the scene of hostilities. 
At the moment we are ourselves suffering 
from him, and this not in the Philippines, 
where he might be expected to make trouble 
by running afoul of the water buffalo or 
projecting a shoe into the ranks of the 
family of the Sultan of Sulu, but right 
here on our own soil and on account of the 
war in far-away South Africa. For many 
months, whole knows, the 
British government has been buying mules 
in this country to aid in suppressing the 
30er, himself apparently possessed of many 
of the more enduring points of the mule. 
The excuse of the British government for 
its action has been simple but sufficient— 
it was out of 
mule-growers 


as the world 


mules, The excuse of our 
who sold 
equally fundamental—they have needed the 
What, marvels old Omar, can the 
vintners buy with the money they receive 
more precious than the wine they sell? But 


have has been 


money. 
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tis different with mule-owners; there are 
various things they can purchase more 
precious than the mules—court-plaster, for 
instance, to heal the hurts produced by 
their departing stock. So the mule-owners 
have sold and the British government has 
bought, and our government has 
looked on, possibly with the notion that 
anything was excusable which got mules 
out of the country. 

But from the first there have been dissent- 
ers, not because they loved the mule more 
but the British less; they have taken the 
view that mules are munitions of war, like 
guns or torpedoes, and that we, as a neutral 
power, have noright to put deadly weapons 
into the hands of the enemies of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, with which we are happily 
at peace. Strictly examined, rather in the 
light of natural history than in that of in- 
ternational law, perhaps this view is a mis- 
taken one, since the mule is dangerous in 
the rear rather than in the front, and it seems 
likely that it will be the British, not the 
Boers, who will suffer from our mules; but 
this has not been the view generally taken, 
and the murmurings have continued. Lat- 


own 


terly it has reached the dimensions of a pub- 
lic scandal, and an investigation of the mule 


rendezvous at Chalmette, Louisiana, has 
been ordered by the President. A British 
officer taken away from service in the field 
and compelled to buy mules—to examine 
their legs, ascertain their weight, assure 
himself of their soundness of wind, gather 
their age from the geological formation of 
their teeth and otherwise inspect them 
(such are the horrors the military man must 
face !)—this officer has been charged with 
bribery in connection with the investiga- 
tion and has resigned rather than stand the 
hazard of a suit for vindication. A Boer 
agent in this country has called for volun- 
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teers to attack the Louisiana mule-camp, 
holding that it is as much a part of the 
British army as that in South Africa, and 
at one time it looked as if the British War 
Office was likely to receive some such 
familiar message as this from its chief 
buyer: ‘‘T regret to report a sudden 
attack by the enemy in which we suffered 
severely. Casualties, ten thousand mules 
stampeded and headed back to Missouri’’ ; 
but this addition to the news of the day 
will not, probably, be realized. 

Meantime the purchasing goes on; the 
remonstrances of the friends of the Boers 
go on; and the mule, whisking a well- 
trimmed tail, cocking a speaking ear and 
swinging a recalcitrant leg, goes on toward 
South Africa, there, like the late Mr. Elijah 
Kellogg’s Spartacus when he threatened to 
seek the mountains, there to do bloody 
work. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

a. 


COSMOGRAPHY. 


Earth, taught the rabbis, 
columns ; these 

On mountains founded on eternal seas; 

These on the winds, and under all the 
storm. 

And though to-day the world has fixed its 
seat 

On pillars of society and hills 

Of custom, resting on the forceful wills 

Of men—in many a toil-bent 


stands on 


master 
form 
And low-browed visage on the crowded 
street, 
Quiet but for a moment, sleeps the 
storm. 
CATHARINE T. BUNNELL. 
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Fortunes in Invention. | inventor 
not al- 

ways go without his reward. If he hits 
the popular taste or need and possesses 
good business capacity, the ability to look 
out for his interests, he frequently 
makes a fortune. Mr. Edison is a familiar 
example of a man of genius whose inven- 
his hands. 
We are 


shoe-lace 


The 


does 


own 


tions have turned into gold in 
Professor Graham Bell is another. 
told that the of the 
netted Harvey Kennedy no less than two 
million five hundred thousand dollars. 
Mr. Howard, the inventor of the process of 
boiling sugar in vacuo, received, it is said, 
more than two hundred thousand dollars a 
year from sugar-refiners using his method. 

Frequently inventions that appear to 
be of the most trivial nature bring fortunes 
to the men and women whose wits origi- 
nate them. Mr. Ansley Irvine tells of a 
toy, once very popular in England, called 
‘*Dancing Jim Crow,’’ which paid its in- 
ventor an annual income of seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Other toys have been 
even more successful. Patented games are 
often equally lucrative. The inventor. of 
the famous ‘‘fifteen puzzle,’’ twenty years 
made a large sum of money. The pres 
indicates 


invention 


azo, 
ent popularity of 
that another inventor, who did not have to 
exert any great degree of genius, is prob- 
ably getting a rich reward. 

The humblest things sometimes pay the 
most. It is said that the inventor of metal 
plates for protecting the heels and soles of 
a million dollars a 


**ping-pong’’ 


shoes made more than 
year. A patented baby-carriage netted an 
ingenious woman fifty thousand dollars. 


RVISS 


3ut the list is endless. There is probably 
more money to be made by inventing useful 
and amusing things than by writing popular 
novels. 

a while an old idea is unwit- 
The so-called ‘*Ward- 


well cop’’—a spool, or spindle, of thread 


Once in 
tingly reinvented. 


wound in a particular manner—is an in- 
stance. 

of cord 
Fiji Islanders were discovered in the N 

tional Museum and the American Museum 
of Natural History. 
Wardwell patent was held to be invalid. 
But afterward the point was made that 
the Fijian cops might not be wound in the 


After the patent was issued, cops 


wound in a similar 


manner by 
a 


As a consequence, the 


same manner throughout, and, as the Mu- 


seum authorities refused to allow their 
specimens to be unwound for the sake of 
determining the question, the new inventor 
got the benefit of the doubt and his patent 


was reissued. 
Hf all 


‘The War Against Disease. 
dreams 


the artificial prolongation of life that recent 


the 
about 


advances in physiological chemistry have 
sent fluttering through men’s minds were 
realized, still the necessity of combating 
diseases would remain. Malignant bacteria 
would not refrain from attacking the cita- 
dels of vitality because we had learned how 
to keep our bodies young for a hundred or 
a thousand years. And since the only way 
we actually know of prolonging life is 
through the avoidance and the overcom- 
ing of disease, the smallest addition to our 
knowledge in this regard must possess, for 
the present, more practical importance than 
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any speculation concerning the possibility 
of arresting death at the threshold in the 
living cells. 

Among the most interesting of recent 
attempts to extend the lines of defense 
against disease is the proposed organization 
Although there is 
every disease, 


of research on cancer. 
reason for thinking that 
even the most malignant, has, like Achilles, 
a vulnerable point, and although some of 
the most dreaded ones have been deprived 
of much of their power, if not entirely 
overthrown, cancer remains, in its 
worst forms, virtually incurable. Several 
times of late the report has been spread that 
cancer has yielded to the attack of the X- 
rays. This methdd of treatment has been 
tried at St. Luke’s Hospital in New York, 
and good results appear to be anticipated 
there. Doctor William J. Morton,at a recent 
meeting of the Harvard Medical Society, 
two or three cases in which the 
X-ray seemed to have ef- 
is said that the rays pro- 
duce immediate and almost complete 
cessation of pain and that the relief they 
afford in this way is far more lasting than 
that obtained from morphine. 

Meanwhile, the attempt to discover the 
true nature of cancer and the best methods 
of combating it has been taken up in sev- 
eral countries simultaneously. A committee 
is at work under government auspices in 
Germany, with Professor Ehrlich and Pro- 
fessor von Leyden at the head. In this 
country Professor Roswell Park has a ‘‘can- 
In 
France many physicians are coliaborating 
in a similar while in England a 
scheme has just been elaborated to procure 
‘endowment for systematic research on can- 
medical and 


yet 


described 
application of the 
fected a cure. It 


cer laboratory’’ aided by state money. 


work, 


cer, in which the principal 
physiological institutions of that country 
shall take part. 

Among the curious facts, not known to 
the general public, that have been brought 
out the discussion of this English 
scheme, is the existence of ‘‘cancer 
‘*cancer fields,’* by which are 


in 
houses’’ and 
meant localities where cancer is particularly 
prevalent. Professor F. W. Tunnicliffe 
says that the reality of the existence of can- 
cer houses seems to rest upon very strong 
evidence. He cites an instance in which, 
within twenty-six years, six persons died 
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of cancer in two houses which were under 
one roof and had a common drainage, 
although the victims, for the most part, 
were unrelated to one another. As to can- 
cer fields, they are found ‘tin sheltered and 
low-lying vales traversed by fully formed 
and seasonably flooded rivers and composed 
of the more recent argillaceous formations. 
Districts, on the other hand, which possess 
the lowest cancer death-rate are generally 
more or less elevated areas composed of the 
oldest rocks, especially limestone.’’ 


Trying to Explain Heredity | 
semble our par- 


ents? That is a question that men of 
science have made unnecessarily mysterious, 
avers Doctor Felix le Dantec in a lecture 
recently delivered before the Sorbonne in 
Paris. How could we help resembling our 
parents? seems to him a more reasonable 
question. The explanation of heredity, ac- 
cording to Doctor le Dantec, is simply this: 
it isa mere phenomenon of growth, depend- 
ing on the assimilation of nourishment. 
A hen’s egg develops into a hen, and a re- 
productive cell of an elephant becomes an 
elephant, because in each case a bit, or 
piece, detached from a living thing, man- 
ufactures its own substance through the 
assimilation of food and progressively takes 
the form of the organism from which it 
came and of which it was once a part. 
The same substance necessitates the same 


Why do we re- 


form. 

Some of the lower forms of living beings 
can be divided without being killed, and 
parts thus separated have the power of 
assimilating nourishment and developing 
into complete organisms. Beings of a higher 
order do not possess this quality, but, in- 
stead, we find in them certain elements, or 
cells, to which the reproductive power is 
contined. Now there is no reason for assign- 
ing any mysterious quality to these cells, 
making them essentially different from the 
other tissues of the body. They differ 
only in their power to live separate from 
the parent body, but they are of the same 
substance, and have the same tendencies, 
and, as they begin to assimilate food, they 
necessarily develop into the same form. It 
would be a real mystery if they did not. 
An egg is merely a bit of living substance 
that car live separate, and as soon as it 






















begins to develop, through its own power of 
assimilation, it ,takes on the forms of its 
parent. This must be true not only of gen- 
eral, but also of individual, characters be- 
longing to the parent forms. 

Such is a brief outline of Doctor le Dan- 
It is not particularly orig- 
that like 
it enables those 


tec’s reasoning. 
inal. It recalls the old dictum 
must produce like. But 
who find only confusion 
about the germ-plasm and heredity to sat- 
isfy themselves that, after all, there is no 
trees 


in speculations 


great mystery in resembling trees, 


and men men. 
The new 


Onward March of the 
Bridge-Builder. the old as rep- 


‘resented in bridge-building are coming 
into dramatic contrast on opposite sides of 
the earth. In South America the simple 
suspension-bridges of hides cut a very 
poor figure when compared with the sub- 
stantial structures of the modern engineers, 
while in Asia the effect of the contrast is 
yet more striking. 

One of the institutions of Thibet is its 
rope bridges. Some of these span consid- 
erable rivers at a dizzy height above the 


and 


stream, swinging fearfully from their an- 
chorages among the branches of conveniently 
placed trees. The ropes of which they 
are constructed consist of intertwined and 
twisted rattan, while what answers for a 


flooring is made of bamboo rods. On these 


structures the traveler and the  burden- 
bearer go quivering with unsteadiness 


of footing, if not with terror, at a height 
sometimes of seventy feet above the water. 
Such bridges are very common in the Him- 
alayas. But within two years the eyes of 
the natives have been opened by the work 
of American engineers in throwing across 
the Gokteik gorge a steel-laced viaduct, 
three hundred and twenty feet high and 
more than two thousand feet long, and 
they now say in India that the two types 
of bridges are emblems proving that ‘‘the 


old order changes, giving place to new.”’ 
The new 


Wedding Art to Science. | 
trie under- 


ground and elevated railway opened for 
traffic in Berlin last February attracts much 
attention, not only from visitors to the Ger- 
man capital, but from engineers everywhere. 


elec- 
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It also has great interest for students of 
municipal government on account of the 
terms of the franchise under which it has 


been constructed and is to be operated. 


But perhaps the best lesson it teaches for 
the American observer is comprised in its 
combination of artistic beauty with practi- 
cal utility. In our cities we flee from the 
presence of elevated railroads and all of 
their appurtenances, save when we are com- 
pelled to accept the conveniences they offer, 
must, with a 
That 


does not 


and we use them, when we 
recoiling sense of their hideousness. 
this is a state of things which 
exist through necessity is proved by the fact 
that in Berlin they have made their sta- 


tions, their stairways, their bridges, their 


tunnel entrances, their arches, their via- 
ducts and their entire design so tasteful 


that the work is an orna- 
ment instead of a blemish to the city. Mr. 
Frank H. Mason, our Consul-general at 
Berlin, says in a report to the State Depart- 


and harmonious 


ment on this subject: 
‘*Here the requirements of public taste 
are never permitted to be neglected or for- 


gotten. Where the new Berlin line passes 


through a public square, it is on solid 
and artistically designed masonry. The 
aboveground stations are of stone, steel 


and glass, no two alike, but each specially 
designed to fit, not only the requirements of 
traffic at that point, but the adjacent build- 
ings as well—the architectural framework 
in which it is set.’’ 

In other respects, such as the equip- 
ment, the method of employing electrical 
power, the comfort of the carriages, the 
new Berlin enterprise has nothing to teach 
3ut from the point of art 
technical 


our engineets. 
—not art in 
sense, but art as it gives pleasure, like a 
human 


any or exclusive 


beautiful landscape, to universal 





nature—we are left painfully far behind. 
The Stupidity of Instinct. | Are insects, 
bees for in- 


stance, so very intelligent after all, or does 
resemble automatism instead 
Mr. J. Carter Beard has as- 
sembled a number of interesting instances 
which lead 


their instinct 
of reason? 


in the ‘‘Scientific American’’ 
to the conclusion that the wonderful results 
often accomplished by insects are due, not 
to intelligence, but to automatie obedience 
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to external or internal stimuli. We 
might as well, he thinks, call a watch intel- 
ligent as an insect. 

In one instance it appears that house- 
flies exhibit more appearance of real intel- 
ligence than do honey-bees. Take a large 
glass jar with a wide mouth, says Mr. 
Beard, and imprison in it a bee and some 
flies. Put the bottom of the jar against 
a window-pane, draw the curtains around 
the jar and then uncork the mouth. The 
flies will quickly find their way out of the 
open mouth into the room, but the bee will 
stupidly continue to try to get through 
the glass where it sees the light and will 
never think of exploring in the other direc- 
tion. But perhaps this shows, not superior 
intelligence on the part of the flies, but 
less attraction to the light or a greater 
variety of stimuli to motion. 

The bee’s whole existence seems to de- 
She always does the 


pend upon routine. 
same things in the same way and exhibits 
no capacity to profit by, or repair the effects 


of, accident. Mason-bees, for instance, 
build little thimble-shaped structures of 
mud, half fill them with honey and pollen, 
then lay their eggs therein and top off the 
construction with a roof. If a hole is made 
in the bottom of one of these thimbles while 
the building is going on, and the honey is 
allowed to run out, the stupid bee, even 
after discovering the hole, makes no at- 
tempt to stop it up but continues to pour 
in the honey at the top, allowing it to run 
away at the bottom, until, the proper 
amount required by instinct having been 
put in, she lays her eggs and seals up the 
top, content with her vain labor. 

Many other instances can be cited which 
tend to show that the instinct of insects 
does not resemble human reason. 

On the other hand, insects sometimes do 
things which do not seem to be the result 
of pure automatism. Darwin found that 
even earthworms exhibit more adaptability 
to circumstances than was shown by Mr. 
Beard’s imprisoned bee in the glass jar. 

Although one 


Wealth From the Mines. 
of the great 


sources of supply, the South African mines 
was virtually cut off, the world’s total 
production of gold in 1901 was consider- 
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ably greater than in 1900, when the aggre- 
gate amount was two hundred and fifty-six 
million dollars. The United States led 
the increase with a gain of three or four 
million dollars, the total output for 1901 
being between eighty-one and eighty-two 
million dollars. Colorado continues at the 
head of the gold-producing states. 

How much was lost through the inac- 
tivity of the South African mines may be 
inferred from the fact that before the Boer 
war broke out these mines produced, in 
1898, seventy-eight million dollars. In 
1901 their production was only four or five 
millions, although competent authorities 
estimate that, in full operation, they 
could have produced one hundred million 
dollars. 

According to the ‘‘Engineering and Mi- 
ning Journal, ’’ not more than one-quarter of 
the gold annually produced goes to increase 
the monetary stock of the world. The larger 
part is employed in the arts and for other 
purposes aside from the manufacture of 
coin and the accumulation of bank reserves. 
Among commercial countries it is estimated 
that at present the United States and 
France contain the greatest accumulations 
of gold. There has been a_ notable 
hoarding of gold in France for some years 
past. 

During 1901 there was a reversal of the 
situation as to the comparative value of 
imports and exports of gold in this country. 
In 1900 the imports exceeded the exports 
by between nine and ten millions; in 
1901 the exports exceeded the imports 
by two million seven hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars. But in 1901 the total 
of both exports and imports was only one 
hundred and two million dollars as against 
one hundred and seventeen million dollars 
in 1900. The exports of gold in 1901 went 
mainly to France and Germany, and rela- 
tively little to Great Britain. 

The production of silver in the United 
States in 1901 was practically the same as 
in 1900, when the total amounted to fifty- 
nine million five hundred thousand ounces. 
But there was a marked decrease in the 
quantity smelted and refined from imported 
ores. Over the world at large the pro- 
duction of silver showed some falling 
off. 








